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HI Sacrament of the Eucharist is the sacrament to 

which all the others are ordered. The reception of all 

ia the others should be» followed by it. It is the crown 

and consummation of the sacramental system. ‘The 

sacrament of the Eucharist is not merely the conse- 

crated species of bread and wine, which really and 

substantially contain the body and blood, soul and 

divinity of Jesus Christ and which we receive in Holy Communion: 

it is also the words of transubstantiation uttered by the priest, 

which are the vehicle of Christ’s substantiative action and make 

physically present to us his priestly act of self-oblation. The sacra- 

ment of the Eucharist in so far as it does this thing, makes present 

in a sacrament, but really, the priestly action of Christ, is called 

the Mass, The Mass is thus the supreme sacrament in its active 

part, as Holy Communion is the supreme sacrament in its passive 
part. 

If we appreciate the position of the Mass in the sacramentai 
system we appreciate that system, and if we appreciate the sacra- 
mental system we have partly understood that greater sacramental 
thing which is the Church. 

Now the Church is the sacrament of Christ as Christ is the sacra- 
ment of God. We have not fully understood the Church till we 
have seen it as the sacrament of Christ, as we have not fully under- 

‘stood Christ till we have seen him in his human nature as the 
‘sacrament of God. Thus the sacramental principle is the key to a 
real insight into the world of supernatural reality. The Blessed 
Trinity and its love for souls is the basic fact, the ultimate final 
thing; all else is sacramental, expressing that and containing it. 
‘Christ in his prophetic, priestly and kingly work is the sacrament 
of that deeper possession by the Blessed Trinity of souls by sancti- 
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1 The substance of an address given to the Conference of Convent Secondary 
Schools of Ireland in 1943 and here reproduced by kind permission of the Secondary 
Teachers Association. 
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fying grace. This is the basic fact, Ecclesia, the Church, the king- 
dom a God in souls, of which God’s priestly, prophetic and kingly 
action is the sign and the effective sacrament. All who are in 
Ecclesia are likewise in Christo, but their being in Christo is the 
sacrament of their being in Ecclesia. 

Now the Apostolic College, the Catholic Hierarchy, is the exten- 
sion of the Incarnation. In and through his bishops and priests 
‘Christ continues to exercise his priestly, prophetic and kingly work 
on souls. They are the sacrament of Christ as priest and prophet 
- and king. When they sacrifice and sanctify it is Christ who sacri- 
fices and sanctifies; when they teach it is Christ who teaches; when 
they command it is Christ who commands. They are the sacrament 
of Christ, as Christ in his human activity is the sacrament of the 
uncreated and infinite re-creative love of the Blessed Trinity. The 
sacrament of the Eucharist in its active part is the Catholic priest- 
hood physigally appropriating and making present the priestly 
activity of Jesus, standing before the Father not merely with the 
body and blood of Jesus, but with him as he offers it by that self- 
same act of offering wherewith he offered it on the altar of the 
Cross. 

When then we are in Catholica, in the Catholic Church by our 
union with the Hierarchy in their priestly, doctrinal and imperial 
ministry we are sacramentally in Christo. When we are in Christo 
we are sacramentally in Hcclesia, in Grace. We cannot be in grace 
unless in and through Christ. We can be in Christ without being 
in Catholica, but the supreme way of being in him is by being 
in Catholica, and we are supremely in Catholica when we are 
offering the Mass and receiving Holy Communion. 

To grasp the sacramental theology of the Mass is thus to Hood | 
the mind with light on the whole of the supernatural plan which 
is, in its deepest understanding, a sacramental one. To flood the 
mind with light on God’s plan is the surest way to inflame the will 
to love him. Can we give our children to drink at the living well 
of dogma? We can, I think, if we have first done so ourselves. 


THE SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY OF THE Mass 


‘God is love’, said St John. This is the basic truth both in the — 
natural and in the supernatural order. Supremely and infinitely 
perfect and happy in himself, of his free and superabundant love, 
he drew creaturehood out of nothing. He did that by love. Because: 
he loved; it was. ‘He hath first loved us.’ ‘Also in this he shewed 
me a little thing, the quantity of a hazel nut, in the palm of his 
hand; and it was as round as a ball. I looked thereupon with the eye 
of my understanding and thought: ‘‘What may this be?’’ And it 
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was generally answered thus: ‘‘It is all that is made’’. I marvelled 
how it might last, for methought it might suddenly have fallen to 
naught for littleness. And I was answered in my understanding: 
“It lasteth, and ever shall last, for that God loveth it’’. And so all 
thing hath the Being by the Love of God.’2 God’s love is thus a 
giving of himself, not a mere complacency in something good, but 
a love that makes good out of nothing. 

God then comes to his creature by giving himself to his creature 
in an act of creative love. The first duty of the intellectual creature 
is to recognise God’s existence, to recognise him for what he is, the 
First Cause of all created things and their sustainer in being by the 
free act of his creative and conserving love. At the vision of this 
Supreme good and ‘tremendous lover’ the will is stirred to love, 
the love of admiration and then of surrender. Recognising that of 
itself it is nothing, that even the fact of self-hood, by which it 
calls itself its own, is a sheer gift, a something drawn out of nothing 
by a freely-creative love, the intellectual creature surrenders itself 
back to God in worship. The love of God that flows into worship 
is the highest natural moral virtue, the supreme perfection of the 
natural man morally as the knowledge of God by reason is his 
supreme intellectual perfection. 

Let us examine a little closer this attitude of worship. It springs 
from the knowledge that we are God’s property, that we are more 
his than we are our own, that even our very being our own is 
his love's creating. It demands therefore a certain intellectual 
appreciation of God’s mystery and majesty and sanctity. No mere 
vague awareness of the mysteriousness of existence is sufficient but 
the distinct appreciation of the tremendousness, the awfulness of 
uncreated majesty is required. This intellectual appreciation is 
rare enough in the contemporary world; and we of the household 
of the faith find it hard to achieve and to keep that vision. The 
measure of modern self-complacency, of that naturalistic humanism 
which dulls the mind to reality, is the thinness, the jejuneness of 
its metaphysic. It is not calvinist to fear God, to work out one’s 
salvation in fear and trembling. God forgive us preachers if we 
~soft-pedal the dogma of eternal punishment. The only valid atti- 
tude of the creature before its creator is one of trembling, a 
trembling of fear and love. ‘I am who am’, said Christ to St 
Catherine of Siena, ‘thou art who art not.’ We tremble before him 
who is, we are amazed at his act of creative and sustaining love, 
we return our love in a bliss of trembling. When the mind has 
ceased to appreciate the dreadfulness of God, it has become super- 


2 Julian of Norwich: Revelations of Divine Love, Ch. 5. 
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ficial, vapid, and human living has lost its authentic quality and 


become a vulgar, shallow, strident, silly thing. 

Worship is then a fear of God as of the author of our being, a 
subjection to him, a servitude to him, a total donation of ourselves 
and all we have to him. True, we are always by the nature of things 
the property of God, but in worship there is the recognition of this 
basic fact and the free acquiescence in it, there is the joying in the 
fact that we are his and the glad free act of our total donation of 
ourselves to him. This is devotion in its technical and most satis- 
fying sense, the free handing over to God of what is already really 
his, but over which he has freely given us subordinate proprietorial 
rights that we may have the joy of freely approving the truth. This 


total dedication of our deepest and most real self-hood to God is ~ 


the first and essential act of the supreme moral virtue of religion or 
worship. 

But this inner element of worship, this standing in the presence 
of the Lord by prayer and this surrender of ourselves to his 
dominion by love and devotion, seeks inevitably, according to the 
laws that govern our present psychology, to express itself in the 
word, the gesture, the sign and the symbol. The inner worship is 
impelled to express itself in the acts of external religion. These 
acts of external religion derive all their value from that soul of 
worship which informs them. Should that inner fire of devotion be 
dead, the external facts of religion are lifeless and untrue. St 
Thomas suitably arranges the different manifestations of external 
religion under the headings of adoration, sacrifice, oblations and 
first-fruits, tithes, vows, oaths, adjurations and praise. Some of 
these external forms of worship find their congenial context in 
that period of the people of God’s journeying under the Old 
Covenant, but at all times and in all places, the unchanging nature 
of man is constrained to express its internal self-dedication to the 
Most High in the external form of sacrifice. This is the supreme 
form of external worship. 


Now sacrifice is the giving to God of something external to the 
spirit of man in token of that inner giving by which the spirit 
surrenders itself and dedicates itself to God by devotion. Devotion 
is a giving, and sacrifice is a giving. In devotion we give the inner 
thing, the important thing, the spiritual thing; in sacrifice we give 
the outer thing, the material and sensible thing, to express and 


utter the giving of the inner thing. Now to give is to yield up, to 


alienate, to transfer from one’s own possession into the possession 
of another, to order, to relate something to another person. Thus to 
give is to relate, and to relate is an act of one’s mind, one’s practi- 


a 
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cal intellect. Giving, then, whether it be the giving of something 
spiritual or of something external to the spirit is always an inner, 
a spiritual action. If this spiritual action is the relating of the spirit 
to God, it is the giving of devotion; if it is the giving of something 
external to the spirit, it is sacrifice. Thus sacrifice, although it is 
called an external act of religion, is a spiritual, an inner action, 
an act of the mind and will, but because this act of the mind and 
will plays on an external sensible thing, it is called an external act 
of religion. The formal act of sacrificing which is the transferring 
of the sensible gift into the possession of God is materially com- 
pleted in the sensible changing and destruction of the sensible gift. 
Transferring into God’s possession is alienation from human use 
and contact; the thing in becoming the property of God in this 
new way, in acquiring this new sanctification, sacrification, has 
passed out of the world of human things. The material element 
_ then in sacrifice is the destruction of the thing given. Devotion then 
leads on to sacrifice and sacrifice clothes itself or avails of another's 
clothing it in the material destruction of the thing given and sacri- 
ficed, made God’s. 


So far we have considered the basic realities of the natural order, 
God and man in their mutual giving of love and of devotion and 
sacrifice. But this divine-human interchange of giving deepens and 
is transfigured when the divine begins to love man in a new and 
more mysterious way, when the creative love of God the author 
of nature is outpassed utterly in the recreative love of the Blessed 
Trinity, the author of grace, God is loving us now with that inner, 
intimate love wherewith he loves himself. And just as the love 
of God the creator was effective and produced the term of that love, 
so the supernatural love of the Blessed Trinity for souls is effective 
of its term and produces the whole world of grace in which human 
nature is caught up, transfigured, re-created, made a new thing, 
sharing in the very hidden and intimate life of the Blessed Trinity. 
Souls are transfigured with this divine life not merely as individuals. 
The grace that makes them the object of God’s supernatural loving 
has a social reference. All souls in grace are members of a great 
‘golidarity. They are Ecclesia, the Church. 


And Ecclesia returns this giving love of the Trinity. Ecclesia 
and every individual soul which constitutes it takes hold of, enters 
into and possesses the reality of the Blessed Trinity in the psycho- 
logical possessing of supernatural knowledge, the darkness of 
infused faith. Ecclesia and the graced soul tremble in reverential 
wonder at this unutterably mysterious intimacy that is established 
between the majesty of the Uncreated and the created soul. And 
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so the love that springs from this knowledge is far beyond any love 
of nature for its Creator and the worship that follows on this love 
has a higher motive in the awareness of a more intimate presence 
with a more tremendous dreadfulness. 


At this point I must pause in parenthesis to say a word about 
a distinction which St Thomas uses specifically to illuminate his 
eucharistic doctrine but which has a far wider bearing. It is the 
distinction between res tantum, i.e. the thing, res et sacramentum, 
i.e. the thing and the sign, and sacramentum tantum, i.e. the sign. 
In the Blessed Eucharist we have first of all the consecrated species 
or appearances of bread and wine. They are not the body and blood 
of Christ. They are the sign of the body and blood of Christ. They 
are not an empty sign. They contain what they signify. But they 
are the sign of the body and blood of Christ, they are Sacramentum 
Now the body and blood of Christ are the thing to which they 
point as a sign. But in Holy Communion when we feed on the body 
of Christ under the sacramental species our souls are simultaneously 
flooded with grace, lifted up into the embrace of the Blessed Trinity 
and made intimately one with the divine Persons, This communion 
with the Blessed Trinity by grace is more wonderful far than our 
communion with the body and blood of Jesus in their sacramental 
presence. The body and blood of Jesus which are the thing to which 
the consecrated species of bread and wine point, themselves point 
to a further and more wonderful thing, the infusion of grace into 
the soul of the communicant. The body and blood of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament are then simultaneously the thing, the res, to 
which the species point, and the sacramentum pointing to a further 
thing, the outpouring of grace on the soul, the heightening of the 
divine transfiguration of Hcclesia, the Communio of which is 
deepened. The body and blood of Jesus in the blessed Eucharist 
are then res et sacramentum and the increase of grace in Ecclesia 
is res tantum, i.e. the final thing to which everything else points, to 
which everything else in the supernatural world is ordered. 


Now we may close the parenthesis. The Blessed Trinity effectively 
by love producing Ecclesia in gratia is the first thing, the absolute, 
the Res. But this outpouring of supernatural love on souls and 
the return of the supernaturalised soul to the Trinity in faith and 
charity and worship are involved and enshrined in a sign, a sacra- 
ment. That sacrament is Christ, the Word of God incarnate, in 
his human nature. The supernatural kingship or dominion of the 
Blessed Trinity over the communion of souls in grace has found 
its sign and its effective sign in the human nature and the activity 
of the human nature of Jesus. Through him the uncreated love 
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_ of the Trinity is outpoured on souls. Through him the created know- 
ledge and love and devotion of the graced soul reaches out to the 
Trinity. He is the door of love, the uncreated love that pours out 
on us and our created love that seeks to return. 

This mediation of Jesus is exercised in a triple way. He is first 
of all the Sanctifier, sanctifying soul and mind and will. Through 
him come sanctifying grace to the soul, actual grace and theological 
faith in the mind, actual grace and theological hope and charity 
to the will. The love of the Blessed Trinity works through him, 
that love which sanctifies, supernaturalises, graces, soul and mind 
and will. From the first faint invitations of grace, even before 
charity is given, even before faith is infused, until the final perfec- 
tion of grace nothing is given to the soul, to Ecclesia, except through 
Christ. 

He is also prophet and king. Through him the Blessed Trinity 
has revealed to man the objective message of salvation, the notional 
statement, the doctrine, which when lit up by that infused light 
by which in his sanctifying function he has already graced the mind, 
enables the mind already in the darkness of faith psychologically to 
contact the supernatural mystery of the Blessed Trinity. Thus the 
prophetic function needs completing from his sanctifying one. Like- 
wise his kingly function, through which the Blessed Trinity rules 
the will of man in his free choices of the moral good, not only pro- 
poses the objective command but receives collaboration from his 
sanctifying function in the infusion of the actual grace freely to 
fulfil it. 

Of Christ’s triple function through which the Blessed Trinity 
reaches down to, rules and embraces souls, his sanctifying one is 
supreme, Let us examine a little closer the sanctifying function of 

Christ. 

All the riches of grace come to us through contact with Christ. 
There is no other way. The humanity of Jesus is the instrumental 
cause of all grace. But that self-same humanity, which is here and 
now the physical instrumental cause of the sanctification of every 
‘soul and of Ecclesia of souls, is likewise the meritorious cause of 
all grace save that which the Blessed Trinity immediately lavished 
on the humanity of Jesus. From the first moment of his conception 
in the womb of Mary till he died upon the cross Jesus was meriting 
for all humanity and for every individual soul. The outpoured Jove 
of the Blessed Trinity on souls, grace, has been merited by the 
human actions of the Word Incarnate. It is the purchase of the 
love and devotion in the human mind and will of Jesus for the 


Father. 
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But though the whole earthly life of Jesus merited the outpouring 
of the love’ of the Trinity upon a creation that had previously 
spurned the divine gift by original sin, and though the sufferings 
endured by the God-man in his human nature more than satisfied 
supremely and finally for all the outrages of sin, Grace, Ecclesia, 
is the purchase of the passion of Christ. 

As Jesus hung upon the cross he exercised his priesthood, he 
did the priestly thing. He freely related his living body and his 
living blood out of his own possession into the possession of the 
Father. Not that they did not always belong to the Father, but now 
they became his property in a new way. Jesus in his human nature 
freely yielded up that human nature into the possession of the 
Father and by that transference they became in a new and special 
sense a holy thing—a sacrifice, a sanctified thing. And this act of 
yielding up his living body and blood availed of the death that was 
being wrought in them by the action of the Jews and the Roman 
soldiery to find a fitting expression of that inner sacrificial action 
of the priestly mind and will of Jesus which was the act of external 
worship. that merited all the riches of supernatural grace for 
mankind. 

That inner sacrificial act of Jesus found its natural expression 
in the death upon the cross. That self-same inner act of Jesus lyad 
found already a sacramental expression in the first reel 
tiation of the Supper-room. 

That priestly act of Jesus, his sacrificing of his body and his 
blood, sprang from and was prompted by his total act of devotion 
by which he in his created human nature had already from the first 
moment of his conception surrended his whole created being to the 
Father. That devotion was in its turn the fruit of his love, the 
supernatural charity that made his created Will utterly from the 
first moment of its existence pour itself out in love of the Father. 
Love, devotion, sacrifice: such is the progression. And it was by 
the love of the human will of Jesus as it flowed into devotion, into 
the acts of all the other moral virtues, and finally into that act of 
external worship which was the priestly giving on the cross that 
the human race was purchased and redeemed. Ecclesia was born 
upon the cross, the new Eve came from the pierced side of the new 
Adam as he slept upon the cross. 

The charity and devotion of the created will of Jesus have never 
for an instant been suspended since the first moment of his con- 
ception. Now in heaven that charity and the homage of that deyo- 
tion are unceasing. And that priestly act of Jesus by which he gave 
his body and blood in the supper-room and on the cross remains 
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. eternally in his mind and will. In heaven, true, it is not clothed 
in an external, sensible, sacrificial expression and so we say there 
is no sacrifice in heaven. But that inner act of his mind and will 
by which he related his body and blood into the possession of the 
Father is never retracted and still remains for us to contact, to 
appropriate, to make our own and sensibly to express in a gacri- 
ficial mode. We can make it the means of our worship, even of 
our external worship. 

Now all grace was merited for us by the sacrificial act of Jesus 

on the cross. A worship of infinite value wag offered to the Father 
by that self-same sacrificial act. And all grace comes to us by that 
act. Unless we contact it we shall not obtain grace. Unless we 
contact it we shall not worship God with a worship that is infinitely 
pleasing. 
_ There are two ways in which we may contact that action of our 
great high-priest so that God’s grace may flow to us through it and 
that we may offer him our worship through it. Those who lived 
before the Incarnation could not contact it physically but they 
could contact it by faith, by the act of their mind psychologically 
_ contacting it in the knowledge of belief. Even after the Incarnation 
this way of contacting it remains valid. Indeed it is always the 
fundamental way. And it is the only way open to those outside the 
sacramental influence.of the Catholic hierarchy. Doubtless there 
“are many whom God is leading to the beatific vision outside the 
fold of the body of the Church, but they are not outside the goul. 
They are going to God through Christ by the contact of faith. The 
erace of God is coming to them in their contact by faith with Christ. 
And it is Christ in his passion whom they are thus contacting. 
And it is Christ of the sacrificial action of his priesthood through 
whom their worship goes to God and through whom the grace of 
the Blessed Trinity is poured out on their souls. 

But the Catholic has another way of contacting the priestly act 
of Jesus and thus enriching, filling out the contact already estab- 
lished by faith. Let us bear in mind that this act of Jesus has a 
heavenward and an earthward aspect. As it looks to God it is an 
‘act of worship; as it looks to man it is the channel and cause of 
grace. One cannot contact it merely as a cause of grace because it 
is always, primarily, an act of worship. But what is the other way 
of making it our own besides the way of faith? It is the way of 
a sensible sign in which this action is signified and in which this 
action is physically made present and contacted under the sign. 
Such a sign, making present really what it signifies, is a sacrament. 

Now there are many such divinely constituted signs. But there - 
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must be faith before one approaches this world of signs, the signs 
that surround the priestly act of Jesus, hand it over really into 
our very earthly lives that it may sanctify us and that we may 
offer our worship to God in and with it. Now baptism is the first 
of these signs contacting the passion of Christ as it lives on virtually 
in the never-retracted priestly act of giving in his mind and will. 
But baptism not merely establishes the initial contact but gives us 
the ability to press on further into this sacramental world and to 
establish other and*more tremendous contacts with this priestly 
action, In the order of priesthood is conferred the power of transub- 
stantiating bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, and 
this transubstantiative action whenever it is exercised necessarily 
brings with it the priestly act of Jesus. Wherever there is a transub- 
stantiation the priestly act of Jesus is being contacted, being made 
present to the priestly character of the human priest standing at 
the altar. But it is being contacted precisely and primarily as it is 
an act of worship and in the double transubstantiation it receives 
a sensible expression to our faith which merely expresses it as an 
act of worship and not as a cause of grace. We are making the 
worship of Jesus ours and in a sacrificial way. Our sacrifice is the 
self-same sacrifice as that of the cross though the expression is 
different. The priest is the self-same, the victim is the self-same 
and the very act of offering is the self-same. The Mass is the very 
reality of Calvary handed over to us that we may worship God 
through it to our heart’s content. 


—" 


But just as the character of Holy Orders is necessary to make ~ 


Christ present in his priestly action at our altars so the character 
ot baptism is necessary that we may have Christ as our priest in 
his sacramental presence at the altar. The first power which bap- 
tism gives us is the power to worship God through the Sacrifice 
of Jesus sacramentally present in the Mass. And then consequent 
on that it gives us the power to partake of the victim of Calvary 
sacramentally present under the consecrated species. Then Jesus 
in his human nature is the cause of grace, exercising the priestly 
office of sanctifying, giving to us the things of God; at the moment 
of transubstantiation he was likewise present under the sacrament 
of the human priest, exercising the priestly office of sacrificing, 
giving to God his body and blood as the sign of his inner devotion 
and of ours. We have a need to worship just as we have need of 
grace. Our passive needs have passive sacraments, our active needs 
have the active sacrament of the Mass. 


In all the sacraments, confirmation, penance, etc., the passion 
of Christ is sacramentally contacted as the cause of grace, in the 
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sacrament of the Mass it is contacted in ity Godward aspect as an 
act of worship. It is in itself an act of infinite worship. 


THE SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY OF THE Mass AND THE CHILD 


One of the most consoling features of modern Catholic thought 
is the return to sacramental thinking in the theological world. It 
would not be too much to say that we are only now beginning to 
recover that sacramental vision of the Church and of the Mass 
which the sixteenth century ‘reformers’ completely lost and which 
even Catholic thinkers allowed to become very dim indeed. I think 
that if we can give this vision of the Church, the Hierarchy, the 
Priesthood, the Mass, indeed, of all the sacraments, to our children 
that we shall have given them a vision that is wonderful, sublime, 
inspiring, and one which is of the substance and reality of things. 

The main thing is then to explain that the Maggs is a sacrament, 
that it is part of the Blessed Sacrament and not something outside 
it, leading up to it and a mere prerequisite to it. This is most 
important. If we ourselves see how the Mass is a sacramental thing 
and how all its tremendous meaning can only be fully seen when 
we envisage it in this way, I am sure our joy and satisfaction with 
this ‘discovery’ will make us indefatigable preachers of the Mass. 
We have become so used to limiting the Blessed Sacrament to that 
which is produced by transubstantiation and remains when the con- 
secration is over, that we have failed to see that the consecration 
is itself a sacrament. The priest utters the words of consecration, 
his power of transubstantiation changes the bread into the body 
and the wine into the blood, but all this is the sacrament of some- 
thing more, which lies behind the action of transubstantiation but 
is really present in it. The priestly action in the mind of Christ in 
heaven is really present in every action of transubstantiation just 
as the substance ot his very body and blood is really present in 
every consecrated species of bread and wine. It is this action really 
present at the moment of transubstantiation which makes the Mass 
to be a sacrifice, and to be the self-same sacrifice as the sacrifice 
of the Cross. Christ is actually the priest in every Mass, not by a 
“new and distinct action in every Mass, but by the self-saine act 
of priestly giving which expressed itself on the Cross in a bloody 
mode and expresses itself daily in an unbloody mode on our altars. 

The real presence of the priestly action of Christ, this is what we 
must endeavour to bring home to the minds of the children. They 
ure familiar enough with the idea of the real presence of the body 
and the blood, with the real presence of Christ as victim; we inusb 
bring home to their minds the equally real presence of Christ the 
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Priest, when his priestly action is really laid hold on by the priest 
at the moment of consecration. 

Is every Mass, then, numerically the same thing? The answer 
to this comes immediately if we remember that there is an exact 
parity between the sacrament of the Eucharist in its active and in 
its passive aspects. Is every consecrated host the same thing? 
The sacramental species (the sacramentum) is different in each 


host, the thing behind the species (the res sacramentt) is the same. . 


The host which I consumed yesterday at Holy Communion is 
assuredly numerically distinct from the host I consumed this morn- 
ing, but the body of Christ which was really present both in this 
host and in that was numerically the same. Similarly, my uttering 
of the words ‘Hoc est Corpus Meum’ and the transubstantiative 
action which my priestly character or power elicited, were different, 
numerically distinct, this morning and yesterday morning, and are 
different in the case of every priest at every Mass, but the Res, 
the thing which lay behind all these distinct transubstantiative 
actions and was equally contacted by them all, made equally really 
present in them all, was the same, and with the sameness of 
numerical identity. It was, and is, and will be till the end of time, 
the numerically identical priestly act of giving in the Mind and 
Will of Jesus which is made present and sensibly expressed in 
every Mass. The sensible expressions differ in every Mass, the 
inner priestly act of the great High-priest is numerically the same. 
‘Thou art a priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech. ’ 

If we can give this understanding of the Mass to the children 
they will see the Mass as something more than a mere making 
present of Christ upon our altars. ‘Jesus is being born in the hands 
of the priest at the consecration’, we tell them. Of course, that is 
true, but how pitifully incomplete it is. How often the Mass is 
conceived as a mere making present of Jesus in order that we may 
possess him in Holy Communion. And then we juxtapose in a very 
artificial manner the idea of offering him in a sacrifice. Finally we 
reach the pious practice of offering our Holy Communion. Of course, 
all this is good and true, but it reveals the failure to grasp the 
clory of the Mass as a sacrifice. If it is a making present of Jesus as 
a victim to be consumed, it is also a making present of the very act, 
or priestly action of Jesus, by which he immolated himself on the 
altar of the Cross. It is the sacrament of a giving no less than a 
thing given. It is the sacrament, the making really present of a 
giving that we may make that giving ours, lay hold of it, appro- 
priate it by our baptismal character, as we have already appro- 
priated it by faith. Then we give, not merely with our own personal 
giving, but with the very giving of Christ made ours. We are one 
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with Christ in his giving, the Totus Christus, the whole Christ, 
head and members is built up into one giver in one act of giving, 
we are built into Christ in his active function of worshipper of the 
Father. The Totus Christus ig at worship. And what does it give? 
It gives the Body and Blood. In sign of what? Of its giving itself. 
Christ’s human will and heart are poured out in devotion, To the 
extent that our wills and hearts are offered to the Father, to that 
extent we are built up into the Totus Christus, not merely as one 
principle in the offering of the body and the blood, but as one 
principle in the offering the inner holocaust of the spirit, and mind, 
and will, and heart. It was the inner holocaust of Jesus on the 
Cross that made his sacrifice of infinite availing; it is our inner 
holocaust of ourselves united to that of Jesus which will make the 
Mass, the sacrifictum ecclesiae, the sacrifice of the Totus Christus, 
a sacrifice of infinite availing. 

And so we return at the end to the idea of self-sacrifice, of the 
giving of ourselves to God. This is the supreme principle which 
we must teach our children. In every vocation, in every circum- 
stance, in every accident, we must be always giving. ‘The art. of 
perfect living’, Fr Jarrett never tired of repeating, ‘is the art of 
perfect giving.’ If we have taught our children this we have suc- 
ceeded as Christian educators. 

Suscipe Domine universam meam libertatem, Accipe memoriam, 

intellectum atque voluntatem omnem. Quidquid habeo, vel 

possideo, mihi largitus es: id tibi totum restituo, ac tuae prorsus 
voluntati trado gubernandum. (S. Ignatius de Loyola.) 
SUE Se 
TASTING GOD 
BY 
Pune Barry, O.P. 


Grant us, we beseech thee, so to venerate the sacred 
mysteries of thy body and blood, that we may ever 

taste within us the fruit of thy Redemption. 

RUCTUS Redemptionis—the fruit of redemption is grac? 
which Christ merited for us on the Cross—hence the 
metaphor. We already received grace in Baptism and 
the other sacraments, But the Eucharist is the Sacra- 
ment par excellence of grace. It contains the Author of 
grace in Person—not so the other sacraments which 
contain but a participation of the power of Christ. The 
Eucharist is the very store-house of grace, the very Orchard of the 
fruit of Redemption, the very fountain-head of the divine life, the 
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very wine-press of the blood. The Bl. Kucharist, the last and 
supreme Sacrament, has for its aim to perfect the life of grace 
in us, to consummate our union with God by love. Hence. this 
prayer does not ask merely that we may obtain the fruit of redemp- 
tion—we obtained that already in Baptism and the other sacraments 
—but that we may ever taste that fruit within us. The Eucharist 
is the only sacrament that is applied to us by way of taste: the 
others are applied by way of external touch. This itself is a sign 
of the excelling intimacy of our contact with grace effected by this 
Sacrament. But it is only a sign: the reality is ‘a certain trans- 
formation of ourselves into Christ by means of love’ (St Thomas) 
even as food is transformed into the eater thereof. Only in this case 
since it is for the higher life to assimilate the lower, it is not we 
who transform Christ into us but Christ who transforms us into 
himself. ‘The property of love is to transform the one who loves 
into the object of his love.’ Love—that is the distinctive fruit of 
Holy Communion. Nothing less, Love, which is ‘the fulfilling of 
the law’, ‘the bond, the substance of perfection’, the Queen and 
Mother and Soul of all the virtues. Love, which is the possession 
and fruition of God, whether in heaven or on earth. That is the 
meaning of taste—to experience the fruition. 


‘This Sacrament confers grace spiritually together with the virtua 
of love. Hence St John Damascene . . . compares this Sacrament 
to the burning coal which Isaias saw (6, 6): “‘for a live ember is 
not simply wood, but wood united to fire; so also the Bread of 
Communion is not simple bread but bread united to the Godhead’’. 
Moreover, as St Gregory observes . . .: ‘‘God’s love is never idle; 
for, wherever it is it is powerfully active’. Consequently through 
this Sacrament, so far as concerns its power, not only is the habit 
of grace and virtue bestowed, but it is furthermore aroused to act, 
according to 2 Cor. 5, 14: “‘The Love of Christ presseth us’’. 
Hence it is that the soul is spiritually nourished through the power 
of this Sacrament, by being gladdened in spirit and, as it were. 
inebriated with the sweetness of the divine goodness, according 
to what is said in the Canticle, 5, 1: ‘“‘EKat, o friends, and drink, 
and be inebriated, my dearly beloved’’ ’ (III, 79, 1 ad 2). 


‘That we may ever taste .. .’ It is a ery of hunger and thirst 
for the food and drink of our souls. It is a cry of longing for Holy 
Communion. It is a ery of love for God. It is the ery of the woman 
of Samaria: ‘Sir, give me water such as that, so that I may never 
be thirsty’ (John, 4, 15). It is the ery of the Psalmist: ‘As the hart 
panteth after the fountains of water, so my soul panteth after thee, 
o God. My soul hath thirsted after the strong living God’ (Ps. 41). 
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“O God, my God, I search for thee at break of day. My soul thirsteth 
for thee. My flesh languisheth in this desert land where no water is. 
So I come before thee in thy Sanctuary’ (Ps. 62). ‘I opened my 
mouth and panted for longing . . . .’ (Ps, 118, 181). 

That love-hunger of the soul to be united with God in the embrace 
of Holy Communion is the perfect disposition for the perfect 
receiving of this Sacrament. This prayer does well to pray for it. 
For the Sacrament benefits us only in proportion ag we are so 
disposed, only in proportion as we hunger for it. We eat in pro- 
portion to our appetite. So it is with this heavenly Food—as it is 
with the Manna of the desert: ‘And the children of Israel . . . 
gathered, one more, another less. . . . Neither had he more that 
had gathered more; nor did he find less that had provided less: but 
everyone had gathered according to what they were able to eat’ 
(fixod. 16, 18). So can a vessel be filled only in proportion as it 
can contain, or, only in proportion as it is empty—in this case, 
empty of self-love. 

‘If any man is thirsty, let him come to me, aud drink’ (John, 7, 37). 
‘Come to me all ye that desire me, and be filled with my fruits’ 
(Ecclus. 24, 26). 

‘He has filled the hungry with good things, and sent the rich away 
empty-handed’ (Lk. 1, 53). 

‘Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it’ (Ps. 80, 11). 

Desire is as wings to the soul that enable it to soar aloft to reach 
God himself. By knowledge we grasp, but by desire we reach out 
far beyond what we can grasp. Hence as Julian of Norwich has it: 
“By love he can be gotten and holden but by knowledge never’. 
Ag the heavenly Father said to St Catherine of Siena: “No virtue 
can merit eternal life for you if you serve me in a finite manner, 
for I, the infinite God, wish to be served in an infinite manner, 
and you have nothing approaching the infinite save the desire and 
transports of your soul’ (Dial. 4). 

The saint learned that lesson well as we know from her life and 
teaching. It was a favourite maxim of hers: “God hath no need 
of a perfect work but only of our infinite desire’. We shall be judged 
by ‘the Searcher of Hearts’ less by what we did than by what we 
desired to do, less by our achievements than by our aspirations. 
Desire dilates the soul, endows it with fortitude and magnanimity 
and carries it forward to great achievement, as it did in the case 
of St Catherine herself, she who, in the words of the pagan Swin. 
burne, 

Clothed with calm love and clear desire 
. . . Went forth in her soul’s attire, 
A missive fire. 
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St Catherine could not restrain her cries of hunger for Holy Com- 
munion. It was that desire that literally transported her exhausted 
body to the Church and to the Communion-table. St Margaret 
Mary tells us that one Good Friday while crying her longing for 
our Lord whom she could not receive that day in Holy Communion, 


— 


he said to her: ‘My daughter, your desire has so touched my Heart | 


that if I had not instituted this Sacrament of love I should do it 


now to render myself your food. I take such delight in being desired — 


that as often as the heart forms this wish so often do I regard her 
with love and draw her to me.’ 

‘That we may ever taste .. .’ It is the mystery of this Mystery 
of love that the more we eat the more we hunger; for, this Sacra- 


ment is the food of love. It increases our love: it increases our 


love-hunger. ‘O God of love. . . my joy, my delight . . . thou alone | 


can quench my thirst and satiate my soul. Yet the more I feed on 
thee the more I hunger; the more [ drink . . . the more I thirst 
Come, then, Lord Jesus, come.’ (St Gertrude.) 

Celestial sweetness unalloyed 

Who eat Thee hunger still, 

Who drink of Thee still feel a void 

Which only Thou canst fill.1 
That is the love-stricken crying of the soul in the Spiritual Canticle 
of St John of the Cross: 

Whither hast thou vanished 

Beloved, and hast left me full of woe, 

And like the hart hast sped, 

Wounding, ere thou didst go 

Thy love, who followed crying, high and low? .. . 

How do I still draw breath 

Since ’tis no life at all, this life I know 

These arrow-wounds deal death... 

O that my griefs would end 

Come, grant me thy fruition full and free... . 
Or, as Crashaw has it in the Song appended to the Flaming Heart 
inspired by St Teresa, she of the ‘thirsts of love’, of ‘the brim-filled 
Bowles of fierce desire’: 

Though still I dy, I live again; 

Still longing so to be still slain 

So gainful is such loss of breath 

I dy even in desire of death. 

Still live in me this loving strive 

Of living Death and dying life, 

For while Thou sweetly slayest me 

Dead to my selfe, I live to Thee. 


1 Hymn for the Lauds of the Feast of the Holy Name. 
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So does Holy Communion in the height of its fervour make us 
‘long to be dissolved to be with Christ’. So great can this longing 
become that it can not only literally transport body and soul, as 
it did in the case of the saints, but transport the soul quite out of 
the body, as it did in the case of Blessed Imelda, who died caught 
up to God by love in the divine clasp of her First Holy Communion. 
So did the Blessed Virgin herself die—of yearning to be reunited 


with her Divine Son. 
NENG ees 
THE UNION OF OPPOSITES 


BY 
ConrAD PEPLER, O.P. 


HEN God gives his graces to a soul, these graces are 


\ never restricted exclusively to the individual. They 
are bestowed also on the whole Body of Christ. No 
\ one can hope to receive graces selfishly, nor can he 
ascend the Scale of Perfection alone. He may look 


only towards God and seek him alone, as the three 
kings journeying to Bethlehem following the beam ot 
the star. But when they have reached their goal and have held the 
Lord of the whole world in their embrace, they may not stay there 
alone with him. They are sent back to their country by another way. 
They return transformed, carrying back what they have received 
to their own kith and kin. When the soul has reached the heights 
ot perfection, she may not rest there; in one way or another she 
is sent back to her own folk but to take up a new position, as 
mediator of the grace she has received. In many cases this may 
be by no visible movement, but simply that the contemplative, 
hidden behind high walls, draws down the blessing of God upon 
his own people. To some, however, who have retired altogether 
from the world, it is given to return by another way. Thus it was 
for Mother Julian. She had passed the stage of the purified 
beginner, the illuminated proficient, she had passed into the Cloud 
ot Unknowing. But she was not to stay there. She must go back 
by a new way of Revelation, given not for herself alone, not as a 
sign that God was favouring her for her high stage in perfection. 
Mother Julian is conscious that her message is for her even- 
Christian. As a mystic in the embrace of God she is turned out- 
ward. The Lord gently turns her head so that she may see the 
suffering men around her. Thus she writes her visions for the com- 
fort of mankind. 
In all this I was greatly stirred in charity to mine even-Christians, 
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that they might see and know the same that I] saw: for I would 

it were comfort to them. (c. 8.) 

He shewed me that I should sin. . . . But by the high, gracious 

comfort of our Lord that followed after, I saw that His meaning 

was for the general Man: that is to say, All-Man; which is sinful 
and shall be unto the last day. . . . For the blessed comfort that 

I saw, it is large enough for us all. And here was I learned that 

T should see mine own sin, and not other men’s sins but if it may 

be for comfort and help of mine even-Christians. (c. 79.) 

St Thomas teaches that the Apostolic Life is the highest life of 
all, because it is the perfection of the contemplative. This is proper 
to a bishop, but shared by all who reach to full contemplation. 
To preach and to teach the divine truths do not belong to the 
active life of moral virtues. The life of union in contemplation 
sradually extends itself from possessing God alone to possessing _ 
all things in God. It may be regarded as making explicit some- 
thing of the implicit treasures possessed in God, or perhaps God 
making them explicit in the soul. Thus it is not so much a turning 
outwards once more, as a fuller possession of what the soul already 
has in God. Seeing the truth of the Incarnation and Redemption for 
self, becomes expanded into seeing it in terms of ‘“All-Man’. That 
comprises the Apostolate, and that ig why Mother Julian, who 
sees always All-Man in herself and herself in All-Man, may be 
regarded ag having reached the Apostolic stage of the Unitive Way. 


A revelation which sees all reality reduced to the all-loving 
changeless will of God must bring great comfort to the suffering, 
the weary and the disheartened. But we must beware not to snatch 
too hastily at this comfort, trying to take it in part only and too 
quickly. The popularity of Mother Julian with the average Christian 
during war years and with the humanistic ‘mystical’ writers of our 
own day suggests that a warning is required. Almost every mystical 
' writer has a tendency towards an idealistic and comfortable monism 
that reduces evil to a minimum. Soaring as they do into the realms 
of unity, it is often difficult to see where the individual creature 
and his sin comes into view. Von Hugel has shown where this 
element comes into the life of the mystic (cf. Mystical Elements of 
Religion, II, pp. 290 sq.) and we may discover traces of it, not 
only in natural mystics such as Plotinus, or in quondam suspects 
like Eckhart, but in St Catherine, St John of the Cross, Ruysbroek 
or almost any other. The supernatural realisation of the truth 
expressed in metaphysics as ‘ens et bonum convertuntur’, i.e. every 
being as being is good, becomes so clear and gripping that for the 
time evil is reduced to its barest nature as privation and is almost 
lost to sight. Seeing God these mystical writers see Being, the 
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Truth, the Good; and in longer or shorter passages they express 
the comfort of this sight. | 
The modern reader can thus easily misconstrue the teaching of 
these writers by interpreting them in a pantheistic sense. They bring 
him great comfort but at the expense of human liberty and even 
of human nature itself, In an evil world the comfort sought is often 
an elimination of evil rather than the triumph over it. To make out 
that sin springs from ignorance and has nothing to do with moral 
culpability, that hell is a medieval fiction to frighten and discourage 
people from challenging the Church, or that the evils which befall 
men are purely chance and can be largely eliminated by human 
prudence and care together with international institutions and the 
like for keeping the peace, to ignore evil in such wise is to lay 
oneself open to its disruptive force not to triumph over it. 


On account of this attitude towards the mystical interpretation 
ot human destiny it is necessary to issue a word of warning regard- 
ing Mother Julian. The great message of comfort, which she still 
gives to the world in her continued capacity as the apostle of God’s 
love, is that ‘all manner of things shall be well’. This she repeats 
- over and over again. And at the same time asserts that ‘sin is no 
deed’ (c. 11, p. 27) and even that ‘sin is behovely’ (c. 27, p. 56). 
For the whole of her Revelations are set in the background of a 
most positive and metaphysical conception of being as pouring forth 
from the creative Being of God in unalterable goodness. Historians 
of dogma have pointed out how the early Church was saturated 
with this fundamental idea of the Fatherhood of God in opposition 
to the constant tendency of Hellenism to hand over material 
creation to an evil genius. God is Creator of heaven and earth. 
‘The denial that God is Creator of the temporal world is therefore 
often regarded as:the arch-heresy in the ancient Church (cf. Justin, 
Dial. 35, 4 sqq.) . . . God’s sovereignty (monarchia Theou) 3s 
impugned if anything is assumed to exist that is not absolutely 
_ dependent upon him for its existence. God’s omnipotence is shown 
precisely in the fact that he created everything out of nothing.”! 
St Clement of Rome is constant in his thanksgiving, his eucharist, 
for all the created being which comes forth from the heavenly 
Father: ‘The heavens are moved by His direction and obey Him 
in peace. Day and night accomplish the course assigned to them 
by Him without hindrance one to the other . . . Thou through 
thine operations didst make manifest the everlasting fabric of the 
world. Thou, Lord, didst create the earth, Thou that art faithful 


1 Anders Nygren. Agape and Eros, part 2, vol. 1, English translation (S.P.C.K. 
1938, pp. 61-2). 
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throughout all generations, righteous in thy judgments, marvellous 
in strength and excellence, Thou that art wise in creating and 
prudent in establishing that which Thou hast made. . . .% This is 
the full message of the Fatherhood of God which the: Son had burst 
upon the world. The whole Gospel is of course a revelation of divine 
love and it is not surprising that Mother Julian is in the fuil 
tradition of early Christianity. She sees the whole of creation 
supported in the power of God the Father. 
He shewed me a little thing, the quantity of a hazel-nut, in the 
palm of my hand; and it was as round as a ball. I looked there- 
upon with the eyes of my understanding, and thought: What 
may this be? And it was answered generally thus: It is all that 
is made. I marvelled how it might last, for methought it might 
have fallen to naught for littleness. And I was answered in my 
understanding: It lasteth, and ever shall for that God loveth tt. 
And so All-thing hath the Being by the love of God. (c. 5, p. 10.) 
Shortly before this vision St Catherine of Siena far away in Italy 
had lifted her eyes to the Father and seen ‘clenched in the hollow 
of his hand the whole universe’, and the Father had spoken words 
of comfort to her closely parallel to those shown to Mother Julian’s 
understanding. Everything that exists, exists only because God 
making it loves it, and loving it preserves it from falling back into 
nothingness—such is the vision of these mystics. And they are, 
of course, supported not merely by some abstract philosophers but 
by the greatest of theologians. St Thomas, writing for the Moors 
who had already raised up great Sufi mystics, and going back for 
his inspiration to the great well spring of Christian mysticism, 
declares in the Contra Gentiles that God’s love whereby he loves 
his own goodness is the cause of creation; as Dionysius had said, 
‘The divine love does not allow itself to remain without offspring’ 
(cf. Contra Gentiles, bk. 4, ce. 20). : 
God sums up this, the warp and woof of all true mystical prayer, 
in the following words to Mother Julian: ’ 
See! Iam God: see! I am in all thing: see! I do all thing: see! 
I lift never my hands off my works, nor ever shall, without end: 
see! I lead all thing to the end I ordained it to from without 
beginning, by the same Might, Wisdom and Love whereby I 
made it. How should anything be amiss? (c. 11, p. 28.) 
What more comforting to the Christian whose penetrating gaze 
of faith sees God’s hands always upon his works in all being! 
This is the comfort afforded by the simple doctrine of ‘Creation’ 
and ‘Conservation’, a comfort brought thus visually before us by the 


2 St Clement’s 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, nn. 20 and 60. (Lightfoot’s trans- 
lation, vol. 2, pp. 282 and 308). 
3 The Dialogue. c. 18. trans. by Thorold, p. 40. 
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great masterpieces, not only of Michelangelo but also of medieval 
statuary such as that in Chartres, showing God the Father drawing 
Adam out of nothingness with the simple touch of his fingertip or the 
palm of his hand. 

But an over-insistence upon this view would lead to that pan- 
theism of which we have seen so many mystics accused. That is 
why the reader must beware of being carried away by the comfort- 
able doctrine of God’s loving immanence to the exclusion of his 
transcendence and to the exclusion of the reality of human, wilful 
evil. In God opposites in various ways unite, and the contemplative 
who reaches a transforming union with God will be granted some 
impression of this union of opposites, while remaining unable to 
express the opposition except in the form of their disunion. That 
is why these writers always beg the reader to take what they say 
as a whole and not to run away with any part which would inevitably 
lead to heresy. 

Mother Julian in another context warns anyone against taking 
what she says ‘singularly’ when what is meant is ‘in general’ 
(ce. 62, p. 156); and so, while insisting on the universal and creating 
love of God which rests in all being, she recalls us constantly to 
the fact that in God there is no extension. God is everywhere, but 
he is not localised in any place. Indeed he is seen ‘in a point’ which 
has no extension. Herein lies the union of one of the great 
‘opposites’ in God. God is in all being. ‘J it am that is all’ 
(c. 26, p. 55). Yet she sees this very ubiquity in terms of the single 
point: 

And after this I saw God in a Point, that is to say in mine under- 

standing—by which sight I saw that He is in all things. (c. 11, 

. 26. 

he is ie the Mid-point of all thing, and all He doeth. (id. p. 27.) 
The pantheism of the false mystics often springs from a too vivid 
and material image of God’s presence in everything, extending the 
divine nature across the expanse of the skies, deepening him 
spatially by plunging into the depths of the sea to find him. The 
mystic who sees God in a point will not be carried into such absurdi-_ 
ties. Mother Julian does not picture God as a vast receptacle in 
which all things are contained, but rather she follows the doctrine 
of St Thomas when he writes: ‘It is true that material things are 
said to be in something as in a container, yet spiritual things con- 
tain the very things in which they are; as the soul contains the 
body. So also God ig in things as that which contains them; at 
the same time by a figure of speech material things are said all to 
be in God, in as much as they are all contained bv him (I, 8, 1 ad 2). 
Dante also, as Miss Wallack points out in her edition of Mother 
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Julian (p. 26), saw heaven and all nature hanging upon this point 
of God, yet it is not as a wide, flowing garment hitched on to some 
minute nail on the wall. The point of the circle is equally present 
to every portion of the circumference. The point is in the circle, 
the circle in the point. When the Christian has rid himself of the 
shackles of his imagination (and he is more likely to achieve success 
in this than the philosopher since the ascent of grace includes the 
purification of images) the simplicity of God containing all things 
becomes a foundation for prayer, a support for the realisation of the 
presence of God which provides nourishment to holiness. All the 
different corridors of the warren of experience lead to the single 
centre in which all opposites, all distinctions converge into the 
unity of diversity. Later in her book Mother Julian sees the same 
‘Point’ in relation to Nature and Grace, which are so distinct and 
diverse in the science of God, in the mental sorting out of reality 
by the analysing human intellect, but which to the one living in 
the life of union are seen in their common source. ; 

Here may we see that we have verily of Nature to hate sin, and 

we have verily of Grace to hate sin. For Nature is all good and 

fair in itself, and Grace was sent out to save Nature and destroy 
sin, and bring again fair Nature to the blessed point from whence 
it came: that is God. . . . Thus are Nature and Grace of one 
accord: for Grace is God, as Nature is God: He is two in manner 
of working and one in love; and neither of these worketh without 

the other: they be not disparted. (c. 68, p. 157.) 

This unitive view of all things in God is no merely speculative 
concern of the philosopher, It is essential at this juncture to avoid 
any ‘comfortable’ tendency towards a pantheistic or fatalistic view 
of the world and the movement of life. So St Thomas at the very 
outset of his Summa, after proving the existence of God immediately 
proceeds to show his utter simplicity and then at once to apply it 
to his presence in reality. God cannot enter into the composition 
of things; he is not the soul of the world, nor the formal principle 
of all things. He is the cause of all being so that all things other 
than himself are composite, he alone absolute simplicity in which 
no complexity can ever enter (I, 3, 7 and 8). 

This union of all things in God is most important as the back- 
ground to the paradox which provides the principal theme of the 
Revelations. The comfortable doctrine that ‘All manner of things 
shall be well’ since all being is from God and in God, must be 
- reconciled with the existence of evil, with sin, pain and death and 
the wrath of God. A whole litany of opposites need somehow to be 
reconciled—and ultimately the reconciliation is to be sought by 
seeing all things in terms of God, of Being, of the love of God, 
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N his Summa Theologica (I1-II, 81, 7) St Thomas Aquinas 
lays down a principle which is fundamental for both the ° 
theory and the practice of divine worship: ‘We show 
reverence and honour to God not for his own sake—for he 

( is himself full of glory, and to that glory nothing can be 

added by any creature: but for our own sake, inasmuch 

as by the very fact that we worship and honour God, our 
minds are put into subjection to him. And in this consists their 
own fulfilment, for everything attains its fulfilment by being sub- 
ject to that which is above it: thus the body attains its fulfilment 
by being made alive by the soul, and the atmosphere by being lit 
ap-by the sun...’ 

The idea that religious rites and ceremonies are not for God’s 
benefit but for our own is one that to some modern Catholics seems 
surprising and disturbing; nay, Protestant! Orate Fratres recently 
quoted a Huropean Catholic writer to the effect that: “It is impor- 
tant that the general principle be borne in mind that the prayers 
of the Church are addressed to God and that the idea of conducting 
services primarily for the edification of the faithful smacks of 
Protestantism’. Alas for St Thomas. Alas for St Paul’s great 
guiding ‘rubric’ in 1 Corinthians 14, 26. Alas for every theologian 
who has written On Prayer, from Origen and St Cyprian to St 
Thomas and Suarez, who has been at pains to explain that we 
‘address God’ not to ‘edify’ him, but precisely to ‘edify’ ourselves. 

And indeed, a moment’s thought should show that if we suppose 
that our prayers, our participation in the liturgy, our vestments, 
music, lights, incense, genuflexions and the rest, confer some 
benefit on God, we are in fact not honouring him, but rather 
degrading him and quite ridiculously flattering ourselves. We cannot 
tell him anything he does not know, nor can we add to the perfec- 
tion and glory of him who is all Perfection and all Glory. 

Are we then to say that our worship is not pleasing to him, and 
our failure to worship at least indifferent to him? Not so, of course; 
quite the contrary. But our worship is pleasing to him precisely 
because it is good and necessary for us; and our neglect to worship 
is bad for us. Our fulfilment, our completion, our bliss is in him, 
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and in adjusting our minds to our true relationship of worshipful 
subjection to him. He is our Life and our Light. As the body is 
alive only in subordination to the soul, and as»the air is alight only 
in subordination to the sun, so are we truly alive and alight only 
in subjection to our God. God loves us, and wills our fulfilment, 
completion and bliss in his Life and Light. Therefore—because it 
is good and necessary for us, not because it is good and necessary 
for him—our worship of him is pleasing to him and our neglect of 
worship displeasing. 

Some have thought that this idea that all religious practices 
should be for man’s benefit and not for God’s is selfish and self- 
centred; or, as they may say, subjectivist and anthropocentric. 
Rather, however, does it make for the greatest humility—and 
indeed precisely for God-centredness. It is a thoroughly humbling 
thought that we need religion, and that the all-perfect, all-glorious 
God does not. St Thomas’s teaching here is all of a piece, not only 
with his vivid and uncompromising understanding of the all- 
perfection and infinite bliss of God, to which nothing can be added, 
but also with his constant and consistent teaching which explains 
all that God does for us, or requires from us, in terms of his 
boundless love. God, he says, commands us nothing, and forbids us 
nothing, but for our own real good. The moral law, revelation, 
grace, the incarnation, the passion and resurrection, the Church 
and the sacraments—all are accounted for by St Thomas in ternis 
of God’s love for man, his generous and disinterested will to meet 
human needs. 


To recognise that liturgy also, and God’s command to us to 
worship him, is a loving concession to our needs, that in divine 
service we are really serving ourselves, is not ‘selfishness’ in the 
bad sense. It is indeed to love ourselves, but not selfishly: it igs to 
co-operate with God’s love for our true selves as he would have 
them to be. It demands a deep humility which will strip us of that 
pride in our own self-sufficiency: it is the humility which surrender 
to love always requires. Thus understood, worship and all the 
accompaniments and etceteras of worship may more easily become 
a joyous instead of a painfully dutiful thing. The worshipper who 
understands this is far from egocentricity, and is being cured of the 
‘false love unto himself’ by learning to love his whole self with 
God’s own kind of love. He is also proof against the criticism (from 
within or from without) that our Catholic liturgy—with its lights 
and colours and dressing-up and fire-making and water-splashing 
and smoke and music and bodily action—is a childish game, 
unworthy of a grown-up man and of no appeal to any respectable 
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God. It is play indeed, and that play is needful and good for a 
child of God; and his God wants him to play. 

Only, the play is not an end in itself. It is for the attainment 
of man’s last end, his completion and fulfilment. The part man 
plays in the liturgy is that of his true self. For his perfection, his 
fulfilment, his God-given destiny, is in oneness with God, in sub- 
ordination to God. His liturgical play is no make-believe, no imper- 
sonation of something he is not. Before the altar, participating in 
its ritual, man is much more ‘real’ than in anxious work and care 
as the lord of his own little universe—in the office, the factory or 
the home, or even as lord and centre of the world of hig own mind. 
Not that these things also may not be part and parcel of his divine 
calling, but they are so only in the measure in which his habitual 
“God-almightiness’ is humbled in playful worship. For this humili- 
ation, no merely theoretic, objective recognition of our dependence 
on God is enough. God requires, because our own psychological 
and physical make-up requires, that we sometimes actually play 
out our true place and function in the universe; and this with all 
our psychological and physical, as well as our intellectual, being. 
For, as in the already quoted passage, St Thomas continues: 

In order, to be united with God the human mind requires to be 
led by means of the things of sense, for ‘the invisible things of 
God are perceived through the things that are made’ (Rom. 
1, 20). And go, in divine worship, it is needful to employ material 
things, so that by their means, as by a sort of signs, the human 
mind may be urged to those spiritual acts whereby it is united 
to God. Hence religion includes certain spiritual acts as its prin- 
cipal constituents, and of their own nature ‘religious’, but also 
exterior acts as secondary elements subordinated to the interior 
acts. 


es) 


Once we understand that religious rites and symbols are for our 
own benefit, and are ordained precisely to meet our own psycho- 
physical needs, we should be neither surprised nor resentful that 
modern psychotherapy has become increasingly occupied with the 
function of such rites and symbols in human life, and their effects 
on human character and conduct. Truly enough, the standpoint 
of the psychologist is more limited than that of the theologian— 
or even the simple Catholic. The psychologist as such cannot lay 
down what is the true and final purpose of human existence, in 
what ultimately human perfection and fulfilment consist. Such 
questions cannot be answered within the restricted framework ot 
method or field of inquiry which the psychologist sets himself. But 
many psychologists are becoming increasingly aware of how little, © 
even from their own therapeutic standpoint, they can wholly evade 
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these questions. When they maintain that religious rites and 
symbols have a function in human life and character, we should 
not want to contradict them; nor should we deny them the right to 
examine and inquire into the nature of those functions so far as it 
comes within their field. In fact—though sometimes their inter- 
pretations are coloured by prejudices with which we cannot agree— 
their findings may often be found of great help to ourselves in 
realising the purpose of the rites and symbols which we often 
perform unthinkingly and mechanically. 

One of the most important discoveries (or perhaps we should 
say rediscoveries) of modern psychology has been that of the 
psychological function of symbolism. It igs well known that Freud 
wrote much of the symbolism of dreams and of free association: 
that is to say, of the meaning of those images and fantasies which 
arise in us without our conscious control or consciously imposed 
intention. But Freud’s interpretation of such material rested upon 
assumptions which further experience and reflection have made it 
impossible to maintain. Freud, in the main, at least tacitly assumed 
that all such material could be translated into intellectual, scientific 
concepts; and that furthermore such translation would show them 
all to be disguised representations of repressed experience in the 
lifetime of the individual. All these ‘symbols’ could in fact be 
reduced to manifold disguises for a very few—and usually rather 
squalid—ideas. The work of C. G. Jung, in particular, has shown 
the inadequacy of this theory (whose basic assumptions Freud him- 
self came increasingly to modify, without however, modifying the 
conclusions he had drawn from them). For Jung it is necessary to 
distinguish between mere signs and what he prefers to call symbols. 

The concept of a symbol should, in my view, be strictly differen- 

tiated from that of a mere sign. Symbolic and semiotic [i.e. in 

the manner of a sign] interpretations are entirely different things. 

. . . For instance, the old custom of handing over a sod of turf 

at the sale of a piece of land, might be described as ‘symbolic’ in 

the vulgar sense of the word; but actually it is purely semiotic 
in character. The piece of turf is a sign, or token, representing 
the whole estate. The winged wheel worn by railway employés 

[on the European Continent] is net a symbol of the railway but 

a sign that distinguishes the personnel of the railway. But the 

symbol always presupposes that the chosen expression is the best 

possible description or formula of a relatively unknown fact; a 

fact, however, which is none the less recognised or postulated 

as existing. Thus, when the winged-wheel badge of the railway 
employé is explained as a symbol it is tantamount to saying that 
the man has to do with an unknown entity whose nature cannot 
be differently explained than by a winged wheel. . . . In so far 
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as a symbol is a living thing it is the expression of a thing not 
to be characterised in any other or better way. The symbol is 
alive only in so far as it is pregnant with meaning. .. . The way 
in which St Paul and the early mystical speculators handle the 
symbol of the Cross shows that for them it was a living symbol 
which represented the inexpressible in an unsurpassable way. 

(C. G. Jung, Psychological Types, pp. 601-2.) 

Jung was led to this idea not by any preconceived religious con- 
victions (he had none at the time) nor by any philosophical theory : 
he discovered it in his work as a scientist and a doctor. It was 
forced upon his notice in his analytical work with the people who 
came to him for healing in their mental and emotional troubles. 
Time and time again he found that even—nay, rather, especially 
—the most ‘agnostic’ and ‘irreligious’ of them presented him with 
dreams and phantasies of an unmistakably ‘religious’ character: 
ideas, symbols, rituals and stories which mankind in the past had 
always associated with his religion. This is indeed a common experi- 
ence of analysts (though not all are able or willing to recognise it, 
or to take the phenomena at their face value) who reach with their 
patients beyond a certain level of everyday human awareness. The 
old Fathers of the Church knew this fact very well: Tertullian, in 
his De Testimonio Animae, based a whole apologetic for the funda- 
mentals of Christianity upon this witness of the anima naturaliter 
christiana (the naturally Christian soul), This work begged the edu- 
cated and sophisticated pagans of his time to observe frankly and 
honestly the spontaneous, untutored manifestations of their own 
souls—of the ‘unconscious’, as we should say today: there they 
would find recognition of God and devils, immortality, heaven, 
hell, sin, guilt and redemption-needing conflict, 

Stand forth, O soul [Tertullian writes], stand forth and give thy 

witness. But I call thee not as when, fashioned in schools, 

trained in libraries, fed up in Attic academies and porticoes, thou 
belchest forth thy ‘wisdom’. I address thee, simple and rude, 
uncultured and untaught, such as they have thee who have thee 
only. I want thine inexperience, since in thy small experience 
no one feels any confidence. I demand of thee the things thou 
bringest with thee into man. . . . There is one soul and many 
tongues, one spirit and various sounds: every country has its 
own speech, but the subjects of speech are common to all. God 
is everywhere, and the goodness of God is everywhere; demons 
are everywhere and the cursing of them is everywhere . . . for 
all the world over is the witness of the soul. ie 
The pagan mockers and persecutors of the Christians are enjoined 
to observe that the happenings in their own souls, if not interfered 
with and allowed full play, ‘proclaim the very things that we 
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Christians are not permitted to speak above our breath’. 

A very interesting example of the impact which the discovery of 
this fact in her own soul made upon an enlightened modern 
psychologist may be read in Joanna Field’s brave account in A Life 
of One’s Own®. Case histories published by Dr Jung and his school 
(and still more so the many more that cannot be published) have 
shown repeatedly how, after long mental and spiritual struggles, 
healing has come through contact with these ‘religious’ symbols 
which eventually emerge in the analytical process, and which ‘rep- 
resent the inexpressible in an unsurpassable way’. The details 
differ widely in different cases, but the general pattern is usually 
much the same. The tortured neurotic finds in these symbols—at 
very least—the disclosing of a world which transcends his under- 
standing and control; and in recognising this world and his own 
place within it, and its place within him, begins to find freedom 
from the prison-house of his own sick conscious mind. 


Jung knows that what, after long and sometimes painful and 
humiliating search, may be found buried in man’s mind, is more con- 
sciously expressed and enacted in public worship; and that public 
worship fulfils a similar function for the growth and health of the 
human soul. The theologian approaches the same subject from a 
different point of view, but, though on other grounds, he reaches 
similar conclusions. A Thomist cannot read Jung’s account; which 
we have quoted, of the nature of a symbol without being reminded 
of St Thomas’s treatment of the need for symbolism in the first 
Question of the Summa. In the ninth article of this Question he 
asks ‘Whether the Holy Teaching should employ metaphorical or 
symbolical expressions’. (This is St Thomas’s own formulation as it 
will be found at the beginning of the Question.) In answering it, 
we find St Thomas again appealing to the principle that God deals 
with each of his creatures in accordance with the requirements of 
their several natures. It is in accordance with man’s nature to 
attain to the spiritual only in and through corporeal creation. 
Therefore it is needful that the Divine Teaching of revelation 
should be conveyed in and through corporeal figures. 

But it is in the replies to the objections that we find a conception 
of religious symbolism closely akin to that of Jung, though reached 
for other reasons. The first objection is that symbolism and meta- 
phor belong essentially to poetry; and poetry is notoriously unsuit- 
able as a vehicle for accurate, scientific truth: it is ‘infima inter 
omnes doctrinas’ (‘the lowest among all forms of teaching’). St 
Thomas replies that: 


2 Published by Chatto and Windus in 1984, 
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Poetry employs metaphor for the sake of re-presentation: for 

re-presentation is naturally pleasing to man. But the Holy 

Teaching employs metaphor from necessity and for its usefulness.” 

This has been quoted as evidence for St Thomas’s low esteem 
of poetry; but this is quite to misunderstand his meaning. For him 
a poem is essentially a thing made (that is what the word means), 
a product of man’s mind and skill. As such it is an end in itself; 
its perfection is, as for all works of art, in itself, the finis operis. 
It is its own being and its own truth; the poet selects, combines, 
separates, co-relates images for the sake of the inherent delightful- 
ness of his re-creations. He may indeed use poetry to convey factual 
truth extrinsic to his art, but that is unessential to the quality of 
a poem; and in fact poetry as a form for teaching is very unsatis- 
factory, ‘infima’. But God’s revelation employs symbol and meta- 
phor, not just for fun, not just because they are pleasing in them- 
selves, but because it has to, and for a useful purpose beyond them- 
selves. And it has to do so, we learn from the reply to the third 
objection, not only because our nature is such that we can learn 
of God only through the things of sense, but also because of God's 
infinite transcendence of our understanding. It is essential to the 
symbolic understanding of any symbol (or, for that matter, of any 
sign) that it be understood, not just as it is in itself, but as a vehicle 
which makes us aware of something that lies beyond it. 

In that precisely lies its symbolic meaning, its significance. The 
sod of turf, the traffic signals at the corner of the street, mean 
something else: they are a mere token or shorthand for the whole. 
field, or for ‘Stop’ and ‘Go’. But that ‘something else’ is, in those 
exampies, something that lies well within the possibilities of our 
understanding: it could be differently, even better, expressed, We 
could dispense with these signs altogether, and still understand 
what they say. But with God it is otherwise: he altogether sur- 
passes our understanding. He is inexpressible: and until we see 
him face to face, the symbol ‘expresses him’ in an unsurpassable 
way. He is revealed in and through material symbols; we cannot 
dispense with them, nor learn of his gracious ways with men apart 
from them. ‘It is more clear to us what he is not than what he is.’ 
For that reason, St Thomas here adds, it is particularly fitting that 
God should speak to us through ‘vile’ rather than more noble and 
beautiful images. ‘For the likenesses of those things which are 
most distant from God convey to us a truer estimate of him: that 
he transcends all that we can think or say of him.’ 

To make of the symbol an end in itself is to make it only a poein, 
a work of man’s head and hands. ‘The ray of divine revelation’, 
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says St Thomas in the reply to the second objection of this article, 
‘is not destroyed by the corporeal figures which veil it, but it 
‘yemains in its own reality; for the minds to which revelation is 
made are not allowed to remain in the images, but it raises them 
to an awareness of spiritual realities’. The choice of ‘vile’, as 
distinct from noble and beautiful, images precisely safeguards us 
from the idolatry of worshipping the ‘poem’. If noble and beautiful 
images alone were employed, ‘there could be some doubt whether 
it were divine things that were being represented, especially in the 
minds of those who have never learned of anything nobler than 
beautiful bodies’. , 

But the symbol is not only cognitional: not only does it make us 
aware of ‘the inexpressible in an unsurpassable way’. Another of 
the great achievements of modern psychology (especially in the 
Jungian school has) been the rediscovery of the immense power of 
the symbol in moulding human character, in consteliating, dissi- 
pating and directing human attitudes, and so as a formative influ- 
ence in human conduct, The symbol, it is said, transforms psychic 
energy; and especially the specifically religious symbol, which of its 
nature is concerned with man’s attitude to his place in the universe 
and to powers which transcend his conscious volition and control. 
It would take us too far afield to co-relate this modern psychological 
conception with St Thomas’s profound and subtle analysis of the 
efficaciousness of sacred rites and symbols. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, it may however be said that the ex opere operantis eff- 
caciousness of symbols lies in their power to move and change us, 
not indeed physically, but as objects which attract, unite and 
change our will and affection (per modum causae finalis). Of them- 
selves they are unproductive of grace, but they induce us to 
respond to them in God-given grace-saving Faith in the saving 
truths which they represent. In these terms St Thomas explains 
the efficaciousness of the ritual and sacraments of the Old Law, 
of pre-Mosaic times, and the sacramentalg of the Christian Church. 
It is the opus operantis, our own response, that renders them effi- 
cacious. The Christian sacraments have over and above (not over 
and against) this power to move our hearts and wills, the indwelling 
power of the dead and risen Christ. Because of this, they have also 
the intrinsic power to confer God’s grace upon us, ex opere operato 
—by the very fact of their being performed. 

But here, likewise, is divine Love in the service of human needs. 
As it is idolatry to make of the symbol an end in itself, so it is 
(in fact if not in intention) a blasphemous superstition to make of it 
a favour conferred by us on a needy God. ‘Ad maiorem Dei gloriam’ 
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is a magnificent slogan; but it must not be misunderstood as mean- 
ing that we can somehow increase his own glory and excellence. 
It is in creation, and supremely in our own selves, that we are tc 
show forth the glory of the God who indwells us. 

‘Shall I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of he-goats?’ 
What is the meaning of this divine irony in Psalm 49; and similarly 
of the many passages in which God complains of his weariness of 
sacrifice and incense and ritual? Not (St Thomas explains in the 
reply to the second objection of the article which we quoted at the 
_ beginning of this paper), that God condemns the external worship 
which he himself had sanctioned, and ordained, but precisely 
because it was supposed that he—rather than we—had need of 
these things. Neither, St Thomas will say in his Third Part, does 
God need the incarnation or death of his Son, nor yet the holy 
Eucharist. But we do. . 

We may think we are too enlightened to deserve such irony, or 
to be subject to such reproof. But when we hear the ‘Ite, missa 
est’ we are sometimes inclined to feel that we have now rendered 
our ‘service’ to God, ‘fulfilled our obligation’ to him. Such a feeling 
all too easily hardens into a perfunctory performance, which entails 
nothing further of us. This precisely is the divine complaint through 
the mouths of the prophets to the Chosen People of old. But the 
truth of the matter is that it is God who has rendered a service 
to us, and filled a stupendous deed of self-giving love to us—to 
which he was under no obligation other than that to which he 
had freely committed himself in his own gracious promises. We 
have played the part of our true selves, subject and receptive to 
divine Power and Love. At the ‘Ite, missa est’ our obligation does 
not end; now, more exactly, it begins. 
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ERRORS ABOUT NATURE AND GRACE 


BY 
Austin Barker, O.P. 


E claim to take for granted in the purposes of this 

essay the central facts of Christ, his reality in history, 

his verifiable effect, and the chief truths of his life, 

as they were preserved at least till a generation ago 

among the divided sects in the break-up of Christen- 

* dom, and as they are now, and for ever will be pre- 
served, only by the Catholic Church. Thus the divinity of Christ is 
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here assumed, and the doctrine of divine grace and merit which he 
poured out upon mankind by his death; his identity with his mystical 
Body, the Church whose life is but an extension through time and 
space of his own Incarnate Being; and chiefly here the thesis of his 
vivifying and redemptive work in the minds and wills of the men 
who decisively accept his Church. He is God the Creator, and in his 
advent the Redeemer; the divine Reality, now as during his days in 
Galilee, teaching, influencing, moving, affecting, attracting, convert- 
ing the hearts and thoughts of his followers; by his own will and 


power achieving in his disciples, now as much as then, faith, hope | 


and love; producing the effect we call grace, which, by his own 
defining, is not of human causality, but by his own spontaneous 
endowment: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: because flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee but my Father who is in heaven’ 
(Matt. 16, 17). ‘If any one love me, he will keep my word. And my 
Father will love him’ (Jn. 14, 23). ‘I am the vine, ye are the 
branches... He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit: for without me you can do nothing’ (Jn. 15, 5). ‘He 
that believeth in me, the works that I do, he also shall do: and 
greater than these shall he do’ (Jn. 14, 12). ‘If you love me, keep 
my commandments. And I will ask the Father: and he shall give you 
another Paraclete that he may abide with you for ever: the spirit of 
truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, nor 
knoweth him. But you shall know him, because he shall abide with 
you and be in you’ (Jn. 14, 15-7). These utterances of Christ gave 
to men a promise which already in those who accepted was fulfilled 
and from the beginnings of the Christian Church, through the tradi- 
tion of saints, fathers, doctors, theologians and in general of the 
faithful, the truth of this supernatural gift of God has been treasured 
and preserved. The divine grace which Christ brought and promised 
was a great and precious gift, by which men were ‘made partakers 
of the divine nature’ (2 Pet. 1, 4), a “new creature’ (Gal. 6, 15), 
‘the charity of God poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
who is given to us’ (Rom. 5, 5); and therefore could St Paul write 
to the converts at Corinth: ‘Know you not that you are the temple 
of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you?’ (1 Cor. 8, 16). 


This then has been the creed of Christendom, the doctrine and 
thesis that man henceforth, by the living power of Christ, was two- 
fold in principles of life and activity. By birth and specific order he 
held within himself a principle of activity consonant with his nature, 
comprising powers of mind and will, powers of mental and physical 
culture, powers of generation, production, and of control of social 
order and well-being. But in addition to this, by act of God, and the 
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real living presence of Christ and the Spirit of God, there was further 
contained within our human frame a principle of activity which 
co-related man, no longer merely to a destiny and perfection measur- 
able by the law of his nature, but to a life of thought and action that 
Was in strict definition divine. This was a wholly gratuitous gift, a 
positive quality at home in the soul, grace given by God qualifying 
and modifying the soul in its very essence, and previous to those 
particular graces which perfect the powers and faculties of the soul. 
For whereas the particular grace which is charity is principally the 
perfection of divine love infused and transforming the human will: 
and the particular grace which is faith is a certain participation by 
the human mind of divine knowledge, so there is primarily a created 
quality in the soul itself: grace sanctifying its very essence with a 
new accidental form, to enter into, by a certain similitude, a partici- 
pation in the divine nature itself. 


In these simple but profound ideas and definitions, we can easily . 
realise something of the deep gulf that distinguishes what is called 
the order of nature from the order of grace, a gulf however that may 
be bridged by the active gift of God, in the soul of one who receives 
Christ's redemptive effect. And perhaps it is from the emphasis 
placed upon the distinction between these two orders, that some 
misunderstandings arise, particularly among writers whose traditions 
have been inherited from erroneous conceptions both of grace and 
(it is to be noted now, therefore) of nature. Thus for example it 
need be no matter of surprise when we read from so learned and 
sincere a writer as W. R. Inge, a statement of the teaching of the 
Catholic Church in terms which entirely falsify the Catholic truth. 
Dean Inge once wrote and published the following sentences: ‘The 
Roman doctrine is that there are two orders, the natural and the 
supernatural, dovetailed into each other on the same plane. Some 
events and some states of mind are natural, others are supernatural. 
Every agent and every state of mind is either one or the other. The 
frequent intervention of the supernatural within the natural order 
is attested by the frequency of miracles in the modern as in the 
ancient worlds. To many of us this dualism is objectionable, not 
only in drawing a hard and fast line where experience shows none, 
but by virtually excluding from the operation of divine Providence 
all phenomena and states of mind which belong to the ‘‘natural 
order’’. We do not believe in modern miracles, and we do not see 
how an event can be ‘‘supernatural but not miraculous’’ unless 
supernatural is merely a misnomer for spiritual’. 


In reading such a statement one is almost tempted to suppose 
that its writer had gathered his account of “Roman doctrine’. from 
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the words written twenty-five years earlier with much the same 
complaint by M. le Roy, in his famous ‘Qu’est-ce que c¢’est qu'un 
dogme?’ He too, a more important power in the modernist move- 
ment, had pictured the Catholic doctrine as though it affirmed the 
revealed truth to be something catastrophic, wholly unintelligible, 
and out of touch or accord with the verified data of the human mind. 
M. le Roy in 1906 used vivid and picturesque phrases about what 
he assumed the Catholic teaching to affirm: ‘Tel un caillou dans 
Vorganisme: il ne nourrit pas mais tue. Tel un astrolithe tombant 
du ciel: il ne vous atteint pas, ou vous casse la téte’. Viewing this 
wild burlesque of Catholic teaching, it can hardly surprise us that 
the French modernist drew away from so grotesque an idea, though 
it does remain a wonder that he ever seriously entertained it, still 
more that his reaction from it should lead him as it did to a religious 
theory that was in effect radically pantheist. He naturally enough 
objected to such a dualism, but it cannot be believed that he could 
find any Catholic theologian intending to defend it. Above all it is 
to be regretted that he with so many others seemed to be entirely 
unfamiliar with the classical teaching of St Thomas upon the recep- 
tive powers of the soul, with the real Catholic doctrine of nature and 
grace, and the complete harmony that is produced when divine grace 
penetrates the soul ennobling the whole being of man. It might 
surprise Dr Inge to know that the objection he implicitly raises to 
Catholic doctrine had been, not only urged earlier by the French 
writer, but much more fully anticipated by the greatest of the 
Schoolmen away back early in the 15th century. Here, however, for 
the moment it will be enough for us merely to comment upon the 
sentences we have quoted, and from them to remove as clearly as 
possible the misunderstandings they contain. 


In the first place there is in Catholic thought no such mutual 
exclusiveness between nature and grace, between the natural order 
and the supernatural order as Dr Inge’s paragraph conveys. The 
natural and the supernatural orders are not dovetailed at all on any 
plane, and the idea of such heterogeneous, mutually exclusive 
elements as there described will be as objectionable to Catholic 
theologians as to the Anglican writer who imagined it. If there is a 
dualism in the Church’s teaching, it is certainly not such a dualism 
as her opponents pretend; and no Catholic will be found to support 
the suggestion that there are any phenomena or states of mind from 
which the operation of divine Providence is either virtually or in 
any way excluded. 


It is indeed difficult to realise how any modern writer familiar with 
his time could for a moment imagine that Catholic doctrine is con- 
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ceived by the Church to overlook, or to exclude from the influence 
of God’s grace, any single section or area of human activity. From 
the very clash of the Church with her greater opponents in the world 
of today, it would almost seem a more reasonable reproach against 
her that her most alarming claim was to include all human life 
within some, more or less immediate, ordering by divine control anil 
direction. This rhight certainly be found to be the main unifying 
motive in most of the Papal Encyclicals that have issued from Rome 
during the last half-century, from Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum. 
insisting on divine justice and supernatural charity as the only right 
solution for all our modern industrial disputes, through the same 
wise Pope’s recall of political action to the norm and guidance oi 
the rule of God down to the more recent Encyclicals comprising 
within supernatural sanction and divine order such personal human 
relationships as those of marriage, the home, and the education of 
children. There might, indeed superficially, appear to be some 
reason, if economists and politicians and educationalists disputed 
the invasion by divine rights within their respective spheres. At all 
events there is certainly no sign that the Roman Church is drawing 
a hard and fast line where experience shows none, or is virtually 
excluding from the operation of divine Providence phenomena and 
states of mind which belong to the natural order. It is strange that 
‘this most important thesis of close unity between revealed truth 
and the deepest springs of human life was not clearly understood 
and appreciated in the opening years of this century by the dis- 
tinguished writers of the modernist group who upbraided the Church 
for her alleged ‘Hatrinsecisme’, advancing the reproach against her 
that she imposed alien, rigid, harsh and heterogeneous dogmas upon 
the human spirit, affirmations that were supposed to cramp the 
spontaneity, initiative and vitality of man. Not without reason was 
it then suspected that such writers were less familiar with the 
Jatholic truths they disputed than with the naturalism and human- 
ism that, wittingly or unwittingly, they were championing. At all 
events, exactly within the period when industrial conditions and 
mechanical progress were inaugurating an intellectual system and 
educational standards that really were crushing and fatal to all 
mental culture, the up-to-date modernist intellectuals were found 
supporting that enslavery and in opposition to the one institution 
on earth whose dogmas and direction, whose divine life and guidance 
remain now (now it is becoming more daily evident) the one institu- 
tion on earth calculated to rescue and defend the responsibility of 
men; the vitality, initiative, and freedom within order, that make 


the native nobility of the soul of man. 
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FOR THE FEAST OF PENTECOST 
BY 


JOHN TauLER, O.P. 


Picante. te 


ig teeming a 


Estote prudentes et vigilate in orationibus. 
Be prudent therefore and watch in prayers. 
(1°St Peter, 4.) 


ge ond 


LL over the world today Holy Church is celebrating the — 
coming down of the Holy Ghost whom God sent visibly 
and oa such glory to the apostles and chosen disciples. | 
Of course it was necessary that those men, whose mission” 
it waseto be an example to the world and who were to- 
lay down the way of perfection to all who should come 
after them, should themselves be enlightened and filled with the. 
fervour of divine love, above all their contemporaries. It was only 
just that they should be consoled with a fuller grace of the Holy 
Spirit who had been deprived of all joy and altogether abandoned, 
left desolate within and without. 

Now, after they had received the Holy Ghost, they became more 
and more capable of receiving him again according to the extent of 
their lives here on earth: from day to day their aptitude for possess- 
ing him would become greater. It happens so with every friend of 
God. Every day and at every hour of the day, he can and ought 
to be celebrating in his heart this wonderful feast of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost; every day and at every hour of the day he 
should be making himself worthy to receive him in a more excellent 
way and to celebrate the feast more splendidly. Indeed, according 
as he prepares, disposes himself, is recollected interiorly, his capacity 
will increase, and the greater his capacity, the more the Holy Spirit 
will come to him. 

There is no room for doubt: just as of old the Holy Ghost was 
sent to the apostles on the day of Pentecost, so at the present time, 
every day, he comes down, with special gifts and choice graces, into 
the souls of all who sincerely prepare themselves to receive him. 

Besides, so that no one need be under any illusion about the 
dispositions necesary for receiving the Holy Ghost, this is what St 
Peter, prince of the apostles, teaches us positively and clearly: Be 
prudent! he says. And by prudence, we must not here understand 
mere knowledge or wisdom, but still more and above all experience 
in virtue by which we are capable of knowing a thing better from 
having made frequent use of it. 

Hence the apostle St Peter exhorts us to be prudent, that is to 
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Say, experienced, provident, circumspect in all that we do or leave 
undone, studying attentively by the light of reason the object pro- 
posed to us, the end we are seeking, the intention, the love with 
which we are led. Is it purely and simply God, or is it something 
other than God?! 

Now, the first and finest preparation for receiving the Holy Spirit 
consists of four things, which make us specially apt for this participa- 
tion without intermediary. They are these: true abstraction, interior 
nudity, dwelling within one’s inmost soul, and unity. I affirm that 
by these four things we are directly and perfectly prepared to receive 
the Holy Spirit and I would add that the more we are in these 
dispositions and the more we strengthen and develop them in our- 
selves, the more capacity we have for possessing the Comforter. 

But, you will ask me, what is pure abstraction, true abstraction? 
Jt is the quality that makes a soul withdraw from everything, to 
turn away from all that is not exclusively God; it is that which 
makes one examine all one’s words and deeds, all one’s thoughts 
with clear judgment and an undisturbed mind to see carefully if 
by any chance interiorly, in one’s heart, there is not something 
hidden which is not purely God, to find out if, in all that is done 
or not done, there is not some intention other than God. And if one 
should find one is seeking anything else but God, it must be entirely 
rejected, excluded and cut off. And notice well, this does not only 
apply to interior souls, to those occupied with spiritual things and 
the mystical life, this becomes every virtuous man. It is, indeed, 
not a rare thing to find good people devoting themselves to laudable 
exercises of piety but who altogether ignore the interior life. Now, 
these are just as much obliged to take into account whatever could 
be an obstacle to the true love of God and their own progress and, 
when they discover it, they are bound to renounce and reject it for 
God without delay; that is to say, they are obliged to withdraw 
themselves entirely from whatever would be a hindrance to them. 

This abstraction is therefore absolutely necessary to all those who 
wish to receive the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, and the munificence 
of his gifts: all should have only God as their end, and should turn 
their backs upon all that is not God. However, this abstraction and 
this communication of the Holy Spirit is not the same for all, it is 
established in each soul in a different degree. 

Some, indeed, receive the divine Paraclete in a sort of sensual 
way by means of forms and images. Others receive him in a more 
excellent way intellectually in their higher powers, well above the 


i Whoever can understand pre-eminently in what this preparation for receiving 
the Holy Ghost consists, is already perfectly prepared. (German edition 1826). 
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senses. Again others, not to speak of these two ways, receive him 
yet more in the mysterious depth, the middle throne, the bright 
centre which is the most noble part of the soul in which dwells the 
image of the most Holy Trinity. Here is the true and privileged 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, it is here that he distributes his gifts 
abundantly in a way that is wholly divine. Every time a soul, witi 
enlightened mind, turns her gaze inward to return to God, she 
immediately receives a fresh transformation; a new inspiration ol: 
the Holy Spirit is granted to her and at every instant she beneiits 
by new gifts and graces. 

Yes, I repeat, this is what we receive every time that we are 
interiorly recollected with the prudence and abstraction of which 1 
have just spoken, every time that we scrutinise and sift our actions 
and omissions, every time we throw light upon our own conduct, our — 
words and thoughts, to see if there is nothing hidden there that is 
not God, to discover if in our intention there is any other object but 
God. Should we notice anything that is not purely and simply God 
we must use our reason to judge, rectify and correct it. In fact 
reason by its own light should be able to direct and moderate first 
of all the natural and moral virtues such as for example, humility, 
meekuess, piety, tranquillity, mercy, etc. It must study these virtues 
carefully to see if they come from God or not. It must then look into 
the cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. 
It is these virtues, | tell you, and all that takes place in the soul 
that the light of reason should know, light up, arrange, adorn and 
finally place in true and divine order. So that all will be carried on 
in God and for God. 5 

And thus it is that, when the Holy Spirit, whose very nature is — 
Goodness, sees that a soul has done all that was in its power to do, 
he comes with his own light, he adds his divine rays to the light of 
reason, he infuses into the soul the supernatural and theological 
virtues of faith, hope and charity, all that makes man pleasing to — 
God, sanctifying grace. And this is how, in the way of abstraction, 
man becomes truly prudent, and I say more, virtuous, Godlike and 
divine. But again, all that must be carefully examined in the light 
of truth. It is true that many things will be mingled with it, things 
in which one thinks to seek only God, but when one gets down to 
the bottom of them one discovers it to be otherwise. 


i 


a - - 


On this point it is important to know and to remember well that 
a soul, even though seeking God alone, can often become the subject — 
of pain and even of extreme anguish. Under the influence of this 
oppression, it will seem that its intention towards God has not been 
pure and that consequently it has lost the fruit of all its labour and 
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good deeds. This fear deprives it of peace of heart and casts down 
the mind into trouble and sadness. : 


Now this anguish ig sometimes the effect of weakness, of some 
natural indisposition or of an unhealthy constitution; sometimes 
again, it is the result of changes of temperature, or atmospheric 
influence; sometimes, finally, it is the result of the action of the 
devil who, by these evil suggestions, usually seeks to trouble the 
faithful soul. Then there is nothing for it but to let these feelings 
pass gently, preserving one’s tranquillity and calm. This is the surest 
means of an easy victory. 

They do not act wisely who, to overcome these worries, attack 
them with impatience and impetuosity; they merely weary the mind 
and make themselves ill. Ll-advised, too, are those who with no 
consideration, run to consult theologians and holy men to get help 
to extricate themselves from this exasperating state of mind. As no 
ohne can rescue them without great difficulty and ordeal for them- 
selves, they come back more agitated than ever. And so, when this 
distress and storm rise up in our hearts we can only do what people 
do in heavy downpours of rain or hail. They go and shut themselves 
-up at home until it stops raining or the hurricane is over, This is 
what we should do. From the moment when you can honestly feel 
that within you nothing is desired but God, if in spite of all you are 
filled with distress, well then; retire humbly and dexterously unitil 
perfect calm be restored to you. Meanwhile, bear the trial with 
patience and resignation and humble detachment, referring this 
affliction to God in tranquillity and peace.’ Ah! who can say in what 
way and for what reason God comes to us and lavishes upon us his 
graces, and gifts? Keep yourself quiet, then, in gentle mildness, 
taking shelter under the divine will and God’s good pleasure, per- 
suaded that that will be a hundred times more profitable for yourself 
and more pleasing to God than if you were brimming over with 
sensible devotion, if you offered him many acts of virtue every day, 
or if, in your soul, all was verdure and flowers brilliant with divine 
light. Is it not true that in times of distress it is more difficult to 
keep command of oneself? It is so easy, on the other hand, when 
we abound in sensible fervour and are lulled with the sweetness of 
devotion. Here nature often enters in. When the soul is enjoying 
itself overmuch, defilement igs not far off. God’s gifts are not God 
himself, and we must rejoice in him only and not in his gifts, how- 
ever abundantly they may flow from him, But alas! such are the 
corruption and viciousness of our nature that it is attached to nothing 
but itself by self-love; it is always meddling with everything so as- 
to appropriate to itself what is not its own and take it to its own 
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profit. Thus it is that nature corrupts and tarnishes the purest gifts 
of God and hinders his wonderful working from being achieved in 
the soul. In consequence of the disease it contracted with original 
sin, nature everywhere and always is occupied with self, aiming at 
its own private interests. 


St Thomas, speaking of this disease, says it is the cause of man’s 
loving himself more than God, or his angels or anything else that — 
he has created. God did not make human nature like that, it got 
itself into this state when it turned away from God and adhered to 
sin. The fact is that corruption and vice are so deeply rooted in our 
nature that the wisest and most experienced theologians cannot follow 
them to their roots nor understand them. Even with all our efforts, 
all our application, we can hardly succeed in rooting out this corrup- 
tion and vice from our nature which is essentially evil at heart. 
Ths is why very often—what is so profoundly sad—we think we are 
solely seeking God when through the effects of this disease we are 
seeking ourselves and serving our own interests. This is what St 
Paul, writing to Timothy, predicted with so much truth: ‘In the 
last days shall come dangerous times. Men shall be lovers of them- 
selves’. (2 Tim. 3). Isn’t this, alas, what we are seeing too much of 
already? Isn’t it this that is so noticeable in both sexes, in all pro- 
fessions, at all stages, in ecclesiastics and religious as well as in 
seculars? Isn’t it wretched to see with what audacity one will take 
another’s things, injure them, spoil them perversely through fraud 
and deceit? And so as not to be reproved for their crimes they seek 
confessors who are tarred with the same brush, having the same 
ways and practices as themselves, and these obliging confessors can 
always find either in pagan authors or in holy writings a means of 
explaining away or covering up all crimes.2 We can say as much of 
all exterior things. But the evil is a hundred times greater when it is 
a question of spiritual things, because it is in the soul that are to be ~ 
found our true possessions. 


And in fact it is a small thing to have left land and fields, silver 
and gold for God; but it is much to have left oneself interiorly, 
renouncing all one’s qualities of mind and human nature, to give up 
oneself, to die completely to all interior enjoyment. Remember what 
I told you just now: human nature mixes itself up in everything, 
even before we have perceived it; it seeks itself in everything, not 


2 When critics affirm that the true T'auler that they oppose to the Master in the 
book of that name, never speaks of priests and monks except with deepest venera- 
‘tion, they doubtless have never read this and many similar passages in which 
Tauler does not stand on ceremony about telling the truth boldly. We should like 
to know what the Master has said that is any stronger. (Pére Noel). 
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only in the practice of virtue but even in God. Such is the work of 
inordinate self-love. 

Now, against this evil, an appropriate remedy and very sure rule 
have been given us by God in this saying of the Apostle St Peter: 
‘Be prudent’. And that there should be no ambiguity about it, to 
teach us to be prudent our Lord himself has told us: ‘Be wise as 
serpents’. This seems a very trivial and very ordinary comparison. 
Tt is thus our Lord gives us a token of his humility, of which he 
always showed himself a zealous partisan. In putting forward such 
a simple and common example he wishes to hide the eternal wisdom 
of the Father, the unutterable splendour and brilliant clearness of 
his knowledge. This is also what he has done at other times. For he 
was absolutely humble and he wanted his doctrine to be humble and 
sumple. But, let us return to the prudence of the serpent that our 
Lord asks us to imitate. In what does it consist? The serpent, when 
he finds his skin is beginning to get old, to shrivel, to become 
odorous, seeks for two sharp stones opposite each other and when he 
finds them he glides with a struggle between these two stones, 
leaving there his old skin and taking on a new youthfulness, because 
a new skin is not long in forming. Every faithful soul has an old 
skin, that is, his natural self, however beautiful and great it may 
appear. He must throw it off and become young again by sliding 
between two stones. The first of these stones is the eternal divinity, 
Truth itself; the second is the Sacred Humanity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was and who is always the Way. Unless we pass by 
that Way, we shall certainly encounter decrepitude and be over- 
whelmed with all vices. 

_ To put it more clearly: it is necessary to lead, even forcibly to 
drag, through these two stones all our life, our habits, our deeds, 
our natural and moral virtues; otherwise all grows old and full of 
imperfections, like the words we sing in today’s sequence: ‘Without 
thy divinity, there is nothing in man, no, nothing that is without 
blemish’. 

Sine tuo nomine 

Nihil est in homine , 

Nihil est innoxium. 

Yes, indeed, however choice, however excellent may be our natural 
virtues, they breed festers that are all the more difficult to heal as 
hey are more subtle. Also in the same way the moral virtues bring 
n their train certain blemishes, a sort of decay. The only means of 
enewing youth is for the natural and moral virtues to be drawn 
veross that stone which is Christ. There they will renew themselves 
yy interior desires, by fervent prayers to our Lord. That is how we 
‘an be born again in Christ and without it we cannot be pleasing 
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to him. Christ, says the Apostle, is the stone upon which every 
building must rest, so as slowly to become the holy temple of God. 
He is the corner stone of which he himself said: ‘The stone that 
the builders rejected has become the head of the corner’. And in fact, 
whoever does not truly lean upon that stone by deep humility, be he 
wiser than Solomon and stronger than Samson, his wisdom and 
strength will serve him nothing. 

Let each one therefore strive after contact with the pure poverty 
of Christ, with his chastity, his obedience und his charity. By all 
the virtues of Christ let him root up the imperfections of his own. 
To whomsoever acts thus abiding in Christ are given the Seven Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost: he receives abundantly the three theological 
virtues, faith hope and charity. And that is not all: he enters into 
the consummate perfection, into the truth and peace, into the joy 
of the Holy Spirit. Again it is there that are born and acquired true 
resignation, sweet long-suffering and patience, so much so that the 
soul becomes able to accept everything, adversity or happiness, from 
the hand of God with indifference and gratitude; and thus he draws 
immense profit from all that happens to him by God’s permission, 
whether interiorly or from outside. Everything contributes to his 
greater good, to his eternal salvation, everything carries him towards 
it, everything assures it to him. Does he not know that all that, 
happens to us, in whatever manner, all is foreseen and prepared by 
God and from all eternity, that it should be thus and not otherwise?3 

It would indeed be astonishing if anyone who is in these disposi- 
tions, and who takes everything as coming from the hand of God, 
did not enjoy absolute peace, remaining always undisturbed. There 
is in fact no peace but in abstraction and in the soul’s abiding in its 
interior life. It is only there that one can learn all that I have just 
said: it is very difficult, if not quite impossible, to find it elsewhere. 
We must, as I say, seek this peace in the soul, in the depths where 
truth dwells, in recollecting ourselves interiorly. It is there that 
peace fastens its deep roots, it is there that peace dwells in its 
essence. 

Finally, all that I have said in this sermon will be ever before the 
eyes of the truly perfect and supernatural man, always present in 
his thoughts, his words and all his actions. And this is not impossible. 
Why, it will be easy, if in everything we have no other intention 


3 Perhaps this reminds us of a criticism of Bossuet’s reproaching Tauler with 
neglect of the humanity of Christ. Never was reproach more unmerited. We see 
not only here but everywhere, the immense and necessary réle which he assigns 
to the Body and Soul of our Lord. He is the indispensable mediator, the stone 
as he says here, without whicn nothing good can be constructed. But who would 
dare to assert that wé are to stop short at the Sacred Humanity? If he is a 
mediator, it is only to lead us to the divine essence, (Pére Noel, O.P.). ; 
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but God, if we study how to saturate ourselves with his truths, 
making them the groundwork of our lives, how to fix our minds on 
God, how to acquire the knowledge and practice of all virtues, in fact 
to drag all that is of self across that true stone which is Christ. 
The more we advance in these dispositions, the more the Holy Spirit 
will give himself to us in a surpassing way and the more gloriously 
and sublimely shall we receive him. ‘ 

It now remains to speak of the second part of our text; but we 
have already treated of that at length in the preceding sermon on 
the same subject—Estote prudentes. Be prudent. And now, as I 
have repeated to you many times today, watch, my dear children, 
seek God purely and interiorly, in a true abstraction, under the 
inspiration and through the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom belongs, in all ages, the same glory and power as to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


EN NE 
CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, Lirz OF THE SPIRIT. 


Sir,—Your current issue carries a review of Canon Trochu’s The 
Curé d’Ars, which will, I believe, cause some disquiet to those of 
us in the pastoral clergy. After noting the two general methods in 
biographical writing, i.e. the historical and the critical, and that 
here Trochu adopts the former, your reviewer asserts that at the 
end of the life we have a ‘quite fantastic picture of the saint’, etc. 
If your reviewer, Fr Tanner, concedes that the facts narrated by 
Trochu are accurate, then the resulting fantastic picture is clearly 
a criticism of the Saint, and not of Trochu’s work. If however it is 
suggested that the fantastic picture results from facts not accurately 
and correctly narrated, then we have criticism of the work, and 
not of the Saint; and such criticism must impugn the veracity of 
the author, at least objectively if not formally. (A rash charge to 
make against a work crowned by the French Academy; presented 
for a Doctorate’s thesis; which is now in its ninth edition, and of 
which 80,000 copies of the French text have already been sold.) 

The purpose of Trochu’s writing here (though not so in his later 
L’admirable vie du Curé d’Ars) is clearly historical (vide Mgr 
Convert to the author—‘Votre livre est une Histoire’). Spiritual 
edification or theological criticism or appreciation are not in his 
purview. There can therefore be only one criticism of the book, i.e. 
historical; and that Father Tanner does not attempt. To want to 
see the work ‘stimulating’ the pastoral clergy and written ‘in a style 
best suited to a popular Life’ is not the aim of the author ; and 
because it is not, your reviewer quite unreasonably castigates him. 
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Fr Tanner, having called at the wrong address, proceeds to upbraid 
the householder for not being the person he wants to see. Had he ~ 
been reviewing the works of Monnin, Septier, Convert or even ~ 
Joseph Vianney he might have found there the spirit of appre-_ 
ciation and valuation which he might have desired to discredit, 

On a slightly different but allied issue may I, Dear Reverend 
Editor, put a point to you? Do you really think it is doing a service 
to the spiritual life to permit in print the suggestion that the 
manner of life of the Curé is not such as one would think himself — 
capable of imitating today? It is surely the desire and not the 
capability that is usually lacking. The inspirations and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost together with human reasoning gave that manner 
of life its birth at Dardilly, and sustained it through Ecully and Ars 
to the end. A theological view which harps on a ‘new asceticism’ 
at the expense of the old seems to posit without warrant a change 
in God’s dealings with souls, depriving them now of spiritual gifts — 
made to other generations. To what extent the Curé may be said 
to be an example must surely be decided for each soul according 
to those gifts and human reasoning. But the truth does remain 
that canonisation has set up the life of this saint as a safe and 
prudent model; and in declaring him Patron first of the French 
clergy and later of the pastoral clergy of the universal Church it 
appears to have been the desire of the Popes to emphasise that 
significance. Cardinal Gasparri, writing on behalf of Pope Pius XI 
to Canon Trochu, expressed the hope that ‘this model of all priestly 
virtues should be imitated as much as possible’; and one recalls 
the words engraved under the body of the Saint at Ars and 
expressing the feelings of the French clergy—‘Clari Exempli Patrono 
Galliarum sacerdotes’.—Yours, etc., 

F. BRANNEY. 


Re Se 


REVIEWS 


Two In One FuesH. Vol. I: Introduction to Sex and Marriage; 
Vol. II: The Mystery of Sex and Marriage in Catholic Theology; 
Vol. III: The Practice of Sex and Marriage. By Rev. E. C. 
Messenger, Ph.D. Preface by Rev. J. Leycester King, S.J. 
(Sands; 6s., 10s.6d., 6s. respectively.) 


. Except possibly in Germany, the Catholic attitude to sex has 
seldom been discussed so thoroughly as in these three volumes. 
Dr Messenger’s main concern, so simple that it has constantly been 
overlooked, is to show that sex is as much a part of creation as all 
other things and as worthy of the rest of nature to be perfected by 
grace: it is therefore good, : 
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In a devastating first chapter he calls attention to the lapses 
of the most distinguished theologians when they come to treat of 
this subject and of their failure to appreciate the outlook of tradition 
{although some of the fathers entertained quaint notions of sexual 
relationships). The confusion between what is physically unclean 
and morally evil is understandable, given the structure of the human 
body, but it can be avoided and ought not to be allowed to sink 
into the minds of children. The author is courageous enough to 
show how he has himself endeavoured to form the correct outlook 
in a process of catechising, but one cannot help feeling that even 
a broad-minded teacher would be more than a little embarrassed 
in overhearing such an instruction. He is on safer ground when he 
points out the contradiction in Genicot-Salsmans permitting to the 
married ‘actus impudicitiae quilibet’. The principle ought to be 
clear enough, the explanation of the principle is a singularly delicate 
and difficult matter. For as the author and the best of those whom 
he quotes all have to admit, in our present state sex becomes the 
occasion of sin far more easily than any of the other good things 
that God has made. 


The introductory volume is chiefly concerned to dispel prejudice, 
-to show the natural healthiness of the sex-function from the teaching 
of revelation, from science and from philosophy. The division is not 
foo clear in this volume: Chapter Three has a sub-section IJ, but 
what would correspond to sub-section IT is covered by Chapter Four. 
The second volume contains what is claimed to be and in fact is 
‘a more profound and detailed account of Catholic teaching on sex 
and marriage, with a special treatment of its sources in Scripture 
and Tradition’. But this means going back over texts of the Old 
and New Testament already discussed, admittedly from a different 
angle, in the first volume; there are also far too many references 
to other pages where a point raised will be taken up again, even to 
other volumes. The trouble is that the subject-matter does not lend 
itself to so clear-cut a division as is implied by the separate volumes. 
Without losing any of its essentials, the work could have been 
reduced in size and contained in a single and not-too-bulky volume. 
The third volume is meant to be a practical application of the 
Christian principles, showing how they agree with the conclusions 
of science and how they secure the dignity and joy of the whole 
man in one of his most characteristic activities, 


On the whole, the work is to be welcomed. It provides on every 
aspect of sex and marriage information which will enable the 
‘married to make their state at once more spiritually fruitful and 
happier even on the natural plane; in the unmarried it ought to 
inculcate a reverence for the dignity which, permanently or tem- 


ily, they do not share. 
porarily, they do EDWARD QUINN. 
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Tae CHurcH’s Ministry. By T.-W. Manson, D.D. (Hodder & 


Stoughton; 6s.) 


The Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis has published four ~ 
lectures, of which the subject was suggested by a study of the recent ~ 


Anglican symposium ‘The Apostolic Ministry’, edited by Dr Kirk. 


The present author is a Congregationalist. His aim is critical and — 


conciliatory. He wishes to find a basis for the mutual recognition of 
Anglican and Free Church ministries, of the hierarchic and charis- 
matic traditions. His attempted solution is that of acknowledging 
only one ‘essential’ ministry, that of Christ himself. All others are 
derived from this and are mere functions of Christ’s Body, the 
Church. Ministries are made valid by Christ’s call and the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. Their validity is manifested by their fruits, the 


‘signs of an Apostle’. The part of ecclesiastical authority is not to ; 


confer the ministry, but to recognise and accept it. In this solution, 
the hierarchical element, one of those that were to be reconciled, 
seems to have vanished.:The author has not realised that both 
elements are in fact preserved in harmony in the historic Catholic 
Church. 

Dom J. HiagGEns 


CANONISATION AND AUTHORITY IN THE WESTERN CHuRCH. By Eric 

Waldham Kemp. (Oxford University Press; 12s. 6d.) 

The aim of this study is ‘to trace the history of the public recogni- 
tion of saints and thus to throw light upon one aspect of the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical authority’. Here we have, in the light of history, 
an examination of the cult accorded to the Saints in the early Church 
and through the ages, and of the process of canonisation. The work 
is accomplished in eight chapters with three appendices. With true 
scholarship Mr Kemp has made a valuable contribution to learning 
and to the study of an intricate question. It would appear that he 
masses his historical materials to make them converge on the ques- 
tion of authority to which one chapter is devoted. The book is full of 
detail and rich in sources. The writer is certainly to be congratulated 
for the competence with which he has handled his materials. The 
English causes which are summarised or referred to have an especial 
interest. Both the successful and the unsuccessful processes are 
listed in an appendix. They are dealt with in greater detail in the text. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


‘THE BarQueé oF Peter. By Olive Mary Scanlon. (5s.) 
Mary’s Rosary. By Father Canice, O.F.M.Cap. (3d.) 

(Both from Gill and Son, Dublin.) 

The Barque of Peter consists of ten stories, concerning such things 
as Indulgences, Confession, Miracles, etc., or telling quite simplv 
about conversions. Two of these are true stories, one that of the 
authoress herself. The book should be a real help to many and may 
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perhaps set some souls on the way to conversion, who otherwise 
would never have considered the Faith at all. The Barque of Peter 
ig beautifully printed in large, pleasant type on good paper. We 
-would make one little criticism: the authoress seems to our taste 
over fond of the pluperfect. We wonder how many times the word 
‘had’ occurs. However, that is a small point. 

Mary’s Rosary is quite excellent. We wonder in how many books, 
much less booklets, the explanation of the actual word ‘Rosary’ 
‘is given, as here. There are many quotations from Papal Encyclicals, 
also some fresh meditations. The objection ‘Vain Repetition’, so 
often made to the prayers of the Rosary, is dealt with in a masterly 
manner, and the real usefulness of the repetition of vocal prayers 
in the Rosary is shown. 
| on 


Sarr Muneo’s Barrens. By Marion Lockhead. (Moray Press; 
8s. 6d.) 

Saint Mungo’s Bairns is the story, told for children, of the growth 
of the city of Glasgow. Its history ig seen through the eyes of the 
children of the town. Each period introduces different children with 
their own little story to tell, thus showing how the ordinary people 
lived, as well as the chief historical events. So many different 
characters may prove rather confusing to young readers, but on the 
whole it is a good and original way of presenting history, 
aCe 


NazarETH. By Dom J. K. Scheuber, O.S.B. Translated, etc., by 
Archdeacon N, 8. MacMahon. (Wason & Son, Dublin; prices from 
6s. to 13s. 6d.) 

This well-produced book of prayers and instruction on the sacra- 
ment of marriage contains translations of several prayers and litur- 
gical customs not easily found elsewhere, e.g., the betrothal prayer, 
and blessing of the mother-to-be. The Catholic ideal of marriage and 
married conduct is clearly outlined but with the exception of the 
brief extracts from Pope Pius XII’s addresses to the newly-wed, one 
could wish the language was a little less artificial. The book is 
particularly addressed to women but no man can fail to learn from 
it something of practical assistance for the realisation of a happy 
and successful marriage. 


Noo 


Marriace PRELIMINARIES: THE INSTRUCTIO ‘SacROSANCTUM’, 29 
June 1941, wire a Commentary. By EK. J. Mahoney. (Burns 
Oates; 6s.) 

The new instructions concerning marriage, called for by the dis. 
turbing conditions of the post-war period, are very complicated. 
but it is of the utmost importance for the clergy to master them. 
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Canon Mahoney's very careful translation and detailed commentary 
will be of the greatest assistance, perhaps indispensable, even t< 
the brighter intellects who still possess a facility for reading Latir 
and more than a nodding acquaintance with Canon Law. ‘fe 


Aart 


iQ). 


THE Mraninc or Human Existence, By Leslie Paul. (Faber and 

Faber; 16s. net.) 

God, as Christianity has always proclaimed, is the meaning of) 
human existence. But this fact needs to be brought home to om. 
contemporaries and Mr Paul, surveying the work of some of th< 
best intellects of our time, shows that they all point in this direc- 
tion. The logic is there and the intellectual need. Love must. enter | 
to fill the mind and give life to reasoning. Of that, too, something 
may be communicated by contact with such writers as Kierkegaard, 
Buber, Péguy, so ably introduced by the author. és i 

5 
an 
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